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How Write 


Short Stories, Mysteries 
Articles, Radio Scripts 


More and better material is wanted for magazines, 
trade journals, newspapers, books and radio. All fields of 
authorship are growing, creating new and greater op- 
portunities for writers who know how to put real human 
interest in their material, how to appeal not only to the 
intellect but to the emotions, how to dramatize even dull 
facts. No matter what fields you want to write for, 
Palmer training will help you for fiction is basic training 
for highest pay writing in all fields. 


Palmer—An Approved School 


The dependability of Palmer Institute, established in 
1917, and the character of its training are evidenced by 
endorsements from Gertrude Atherton, Katherine Newlin 
Burt. Ruth Comfort Mitchell and by hundreds of success- 
ful graduates. Also Palmer Institute is an approved 
school, a member of the National Home Study Council, 
Washington, D. C. 


Wishes He Had Taken Sooner 

“Palmer training has provided me, in ten months, ten 
times more information than I had learned in the three 
years before. The instructors are helpful—they praise 
your talent and also fully explain your writing faults, if 
you have them.’’—Kenneth J. Barsamian, Orosi, Calif. 


Says Palmer Is Beginner’s Best Bet 

“The service supplied by the Palmer Institute is the 
most thorough, exhaustive and painstaking of which I 
have any knowledge. Given a modicum of talent (and I 
believe that desire to write indicated at least that much) 
and a willingness to work, Palmer is the beginning 
writer’s best bet.’-—William A. Cory, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Learns to Slant Story for the Right Market 

“I’ve sold my first short story—revised in accordance 
with your generous detailed suggestion. This is a big 
boost to my morale and I owe it not only to your course 
but to your continued guidance.’’—Edith Powell Wortman, 


Albany, Ga. 
LEARN AT HOME 


You receive complete instruction material and _ indi- 
vidual professional coaching from Palmer Institute. You 
get actual writing experience to develop your own style. 
Go fast or slow. Learn more. Save time, money, effort. 


FREE BOOK 


To learn how Palmer Institute may help you to become 
a really successful writer, to enjoy an ideal full time or 
part time career, send for free book. It has helped hun- 
dreds of others—why not you? Write today: Palmer Insti- 
tute of Authorship, Est. 1917, 6362 Hollywood Blvd., Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. Desk G150. 
— 
Palmer Institute of Authorship, Established 1917 l 
6362 Hollywood Blvd. ] 
Hollywood 28, California, Desk G150. 
Please send me free illustrated book, ‘“‘The Art of 
Writing Salable Stories,’’ explaining the unique fea- 
tures of your training in writing for profit. I under- 
i — this request is confidential and no salesman will | 

call. 
| Mrs. | 
| Miss | 


Au THOR 
OF BOOKS: 


@We are established general Book 
Publishers. We offer you friendly 
editors and MS readers; able ar- 
tists; punctual printers; agents for 
Great Britain and the Continent; 
distribution at home and abroad. 


@If you have a typewritten book MS 
—on any subject, prose (30,000 
words and up) or poetry (book- 
size collections for Contemporary 
Poets Series)—you are cordially 
invited to submit it, with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that 
it will be read without delay, and 
of course free. Write first if you 
prefer. 


@If unavailable, your MS will be re- 
turned promptly and carefully. If 
accepted, your book will be pub- 
lished promptly and adequately. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(Incorporated 1920) 


Dept. A. 
370-374 DREXEL BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CHECK A DAY! 


Article writers in every state and even foreign 
countries, from Hollywood authors to prison inmates, 
are clamoring for ““CHECK A DAY FOR FILLERS” be- 
cause this guide gives three features: 1. How to “dig 
up”’ and write magazine fiilers; 2. 365 subjects, one 
a day for a year; and 3. The leading markets for these 
short articles, paying up to 10c per word. Complete, 
50c. 


“TRADE JOURNAL DOLLARS” furnishes secrets of 
how to obtain a job as correspondent for trade journals 
and how to get and write news and features that 
“‘click.”’ Extra: An elaborate list of articles wanted by 
trade journals. Special, 50c. 


“99 KINDS OF COLUMNS TO WRITE,” a short-cut 
to success in newspaper and magazine columning. It 
solves problems of what to write about, the prepara- 
tion, and how and where to sell columns. Only 50c. 


“$200 A MONTH WITH YOUR CAMERA,”’ a course 
in camera journalism plus forty ways to make photo- 
graphs pay. Set for 50c. 


“HOW TO OPERATE A NEWSPAPER CLIPPING 
SERVICE” explains in detail a home business with 
your own hours and no boss. Ideal part-time work 
for writers. 25c. 


FRANK A. DICKSON 
808 Elizabeth St. Dept. J Anderson, S. C. 


Tell the Advertiser, “I Sew Your Message in A. &. J.” 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


By JOHN T. BARTLETT, Co-Publisher 


ON our cover this month, Mar- 
jorie Barrows guides the paw of 
a stuffed koala bear, autographing 
his book and her book: ‘“‘Jojo.” 
She lives in Chicago and is the 
editor-in-chief of the book divi- 
sion of Consolidated Book Pub- 
lishers. Before she went to Con- 
solidated she was, for many years, 
editor of Child Life Magazine, 
author of many popular children’s 
plays and poems, and a_ well- 


John T. Bartlett 


known lecturer. 

During week-ends Miss Barrows writes her own 
best-selling books for children, of which there are 
many. The sales of at least four of these have been 
more than a million copies each. A number of others 
have sold at least a half-million. Some of her favorite 
juveniles are written under nom de plumes! The 
Author & Journalist could not have obtained a better 
person to write on toy books for this issue. 

When she isn’t editing or writing, Marjorie Bar- 
rows likes to indulge in her two hobbies—collecting 
books (she has three thousand now, many of them 
first editions inscribed by her author-friends) and 
traveling—with flying as her favorite means of getting 
places. 

During the war she had still another hobby—com- 
piling light-hearted anthologies for the boys overseas. 
She did two big ones (one of which was chosen by 
the Committee on Books in Wartime for the official 
Overseas Edition), and thirty or more shorter ‘Fun 
Books” that had a tremendous popularity with the 
armed forces. In fact, her favorite fan mail during 
those days consisted of many enthusiastic V-mail let- 
ters. “Those,” she said, ‘would really warm the well- 
known cockles of anybody’s heart!” 

The circumstances of literary inspiration are unpre- 
dictable, as this writer, who ‘‘awoke at 2 a.m.’’, proves. 
The story is a good one for the book. We will be 
disappointed if we don’t receive reports from readers 
who follow Miss Borrows’s example to their profit. 

Guest editor of the Student Writer Department this 
month (“The Half-Hour ‘Radio Drama’’) is Arthur 
Henley, writer-producer who has been associated with 
many famous radio personalities and programs (Sam- 
my Kaye, Eddie Cantor, Ed Gardner, Knickerbocker 
Theatre, Lincoln Highway, etc.). His N.B.C. morn- 
ing show, launched early this year, “Honeymoon in 
New York,” quickly won high ratings, was sold to 
Hollywood. Henley lives in Forest Hills, New York. 

Graystone Press, 31 W. 57th St., New York, needs 
“how” book manuscripts (like ‘Fun To Make It 
Yourself”); J. Drimmer is editor. Universal 
Writers of America, New York, has been circulariz- 
ing lists of writers with a song proposition signed 
“Irving Berlin.’”” We have asked this concern if the 
signer is the famous song-writer—to date have re- 
ceived no reply. We have our very serious doubts. 

Publishers’ Weekly's cumulative total shows 


book titles up only moderately from 1945—4522 
titles against 4165 in the first eight months. 

An English writer, Mary Renault (pseudonym), wins 
the annual M-G-M $125,000 novel prize with a book, 
“Return to Night,’”’ to be published in 1947 by Wil- 
liam Morrow Co. . . . N. H. Crowell, in renewing 
the subscription of Grace Noll Crowell, the poet, 
tells us that Mrs. Crowell to date has sold 2700 poems 
in the United States, 1100 in England, has published 
21 books (mostly verse), and has two books on fall 
lists. Fine! 


Louis Bromfield, Katharine Brush, John Erskine, 
and other writers have organized in opposition to 
James M. Cain’s American Authors’ Authority (A. & 
J., Sept.) 

The Author & Journalist does not approve the 
Authority plan for several reasons; one in particular, 
mentioned last month, impresses us. 

That is the threat the Authority would constitute 
to beginning writers and amateur writers, thousands 
of whom are our subscribers. The basic freedom to 
write for publication would cease to exist, as the 
Authority forbade publishers to issue the work of non- 
Guild members, and as it limited membership. 
(Within the guilds, writers would be required to 
surrender important privileges they now enjoy.) The 
new writer has hardships in abundance today, as he 
always has had, but in our considered opinion they 
are as nothing to the difficulties, some of them insu- 
perable, which the Authority would impose. 


The Annual Market List of Book Publishers will 
appear in our November issue; it will have data 
on many new houses. ““Ryder-Smith’s article 
on quizzes was good; now tell us where to sell 
them,’ wrote a New Jersey reader. Hal McCord, of 
Denver, who has sold hundreds of quizzes, replies in 
this issue. Clee Woods is an old contributor; 
some of his articles: ‘‘Convincingness’”’ (April, 1946) ; 
“Contrast On Every Page,’ (Sept., 1945); ‘‘First 

Things First,” (January, 1944). 


If you are a regular A. & J. subscriber, and per- 
haps have been for a long time, and receive an intro- 
ductory subscription offer from us, please understand. 
Like other magazines, we are covering large lists of 
names all the time. It is impossible to check these 
lists against our files. So duplications occur, much 
as we wish we could avoid them. You can help us 
if you get such a letter by handing it to a writer 
friend. . . . STOP PRESS: Authors’ League of Amer- 
ica wires us that the League Council Sept. 18 unani- 
mously voted, ‘That the president appoint a com- 
mittee to study the American Authors’ Authority plan 
and any other ways and means of reaching the desired 
objectives of the leasing of literary property instead 
of its outright sale and the separation of rights. The 
committee shall confer with Screen Writers Guild 
Committee and shall investigate, report and make 
recommendations to this Council.” . The Au- 
thor & Journalist hopes that out of study and dis- 
cussion will come more effective organization tech- 
niques, sans monopolistic and other objectionable 
features of the Cain proposal. . The postoffice 
returns our letter to Universal Writers stamped “‘fic- 
titious.” 
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Fearless, honest . . . 


“LET’S WRITE SHORT-SHORTS”’ 


by Foy Evans 


Writers anxious to crack the BIG 
MONEY short-short field find this inspir- 
ing, information-packed book a MUST on 
their bookshelves. Only $1.50 postpaid. 


FORCEFUL . . . HELPFUL! 


. . a forceful, extremely helpful book written 
by someone who can do what he preaches.’”” — 
Ralph Williams, professor of journalism, Univer- 
sity of Georgia. 

The author is unpretentiously forthright, he is 
keen, and he is able to make others see exactly 
what he means.’”—WRITER’S MONTHLY. 


Recommended by AUTHOR & JOUR- 


NALIST, WRITER’S DIGEST, 
WRITER’S MONTHLY 


Helpful brochures prepared by Foy Evans which 
every writer should own: 

1. Making a Living Writing — While 
Learning. 
Plotting the Short-Short. 
Start Fast and Sell Quicker. 
Revision—Cut Your Way into Print. 
Latest Short-Short Markets. 


Only 25 cents each, postpaid. All five for 
one dollar. 


BULLDOG PUBLISHERS 


Dept. AJ Box 689 Athens, Ga. 


ALALAL 


“The future belongs to those who prepare for it.” 


Maren Elwood 


Authors’ representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, published 
by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended by the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. 


FICTION 
RADIO 
ARTICLE 
FEATURE 
SCREEN 
JOURNALISM 
ENGLISH 


Professional 
Training 
forWriters 


Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
manuscript criticism. ... Personal, directed 
writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD 
6362 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


We're soliciting business, but... 


IF YOU'RE A "CHRONIC READING FEE” 


CLIENT, PLEASE PASS US BY. 


This agency which has never before advertised, has decided to extend its list . 


. and will 


now accept promising beginners as well as professionals who have not worked with us before. 


Our terms are simple. 


PROFESSIONALS: If you have sold $500 worth of fiction or articles to national magazines, 
or one book to a major publisher, in the past year, we will be happy to discuss handling your 
output on a straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian and 


English sales, and 20% on all other foreign sales. 


BEGINNERS: As recompense for working with beginning writers until they sell and earn their 
keep, our reading fee is one dollar per thousand words or fraction; $25 for novels. Minimum 


fee, three dollars. 


A stamped self-addressed envelope, please, with all submissions. 


If your 


story is salable, your reading fee will be returned; after several sales, all reading fees will be 
dropped and you will enter our professional lists ori commission basis. 


But if you’re a ‘‘chronic reading fee’’ client, preferring payment of fees to the hard work of 
making the grade, please take note. This agency until now has handled only selling, profes- 


sional writers. 


eventual earnings will make handling of their work worthwhile. 


We are, therefore, concerned with adding part- or full-time writers whose 


Reading fees, which pay 


merely for overhead and expenditure of time, bring no profit. 


Unless you are willing to work hard, tackle and correct any story flaws we may uncover, and 
HELP us turn you into a selling writer, please avoid waste of your time and ours, and pass us by. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY 
115 West 44th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


When Writing Advertisers, Mention The Author & Journalist 
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JOURNALIST 


October, 1946 


IT was 2:00 a.m. when I awoke. 

Sleepily I fumbled for the light switch. Sleepily 
I crawled out of bed, yanked open a drawer, pulled 
out a furry black button from an old winter coat. 
Still more sleepily I pasted on it two aspirin tablets 
for eyes, and then laid it on a sheet of paper. I 
looked at it and could see that button head poking 
through page after page of a children’s book. I 
wrote down just two words—''Fraidy Cat.’ Then, 
putting out the light, I went to sleep again. 

The next morning on my bedside table furry but- 


. . « By MARJORIE BARROWS 


} ton, aspirin eyes, and scrawly title greeted me. If 


} they hadn't, the whole idea might have vanished as 


} other dream-ideas do. 
| breakfast and scribbled my first draft of a storv. It 


As it was, I sat down before 


was the tale of a kitten who was much too timid, 
and learned (via Dr. Owl and the Brave Heart he 
gave him) to pretend to be brave and to act bravely 
in order that he would be brave. (Maybe psvchol- 
ogists don’t talk much about the James-Lange Theorv 
of the Emotions thesé days, but sometimes it w// 
work!) 

After breakfast I called up Barbara Maynard, an 
artist friend of mine, and told her of my idea. 

“Would vou like to sketch a pussycat cover with 
a hole in it large enough for a button head, (pasted 
on the back cover) to pop through?” I asked. 

She did like. And she made the sketch. 

We showed her amusing results to my publisher 
and gave him a copy of the story. Fortunately, our 
enthusiasm for the idea was contagious. 

He took the book. 

Of course it wasn’t really as simple as all that— 
launching “Fraidy Cat.’’ There were so many prob- 
lems. I had to re-tell the story in fewer paragraphs. 
There was a war on and there was a paper shortage. 
I had to take care also that the action changed or 
new characters or new settings were introduced on 
each page. This was necessary so that there could 
be plenty of variety in the illustrations. Barbara 
Maynard had to get a change of action and a change 
of expression into a series of pictures around Fraidy 
Cat’s unchanging head, and had to make the whole 
book sparkle in two colors and black. 

And the publisher—well, he wrestled with produc- 
tion problems—shopping for buttons, having holes 
punched, hunting up the harmless iuminous paint 
for the eyes that were to glow in the dark, and 
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TOY BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


getting the heads stuck on straight and in exactly 
the right place. 

Then finally the book came out. The publisher and 
his salesmen did a grand job, the book had a good 
distribution and a large first edition and—people 
liked it. 

Bes of all, the most important people—the chil- 
din -oved it a lot and took it to bed with them. 

Nav both author and artist were pleasantly 
surprise.' whea the book went into edition after 
edition and continued to stay in the field of juvenile 
best sellers. 

We were still smiling when the publishers, desrite 
wartime paper shortages. asked for more glowing- 
eye books and I wrote “Timothy Tiger,” “Jo Jo” (a 
koala bear), and ‘“Waggles” (a puppy). Indeed, two’ 
more books with button heads and glowing eyes are 
in the making right now. 

War years and the scarcity of children’s toys drew 
the public’s attention to novelty books. Soon the 
demand for them became great. 


3 

Then came the deluge! 

On all the counters of all the bookstores bloomed 
big books, little books, fat books, thin books, books 
that popped up, books that unfolded like an accor- 
dian, books with slits, books with pockets, books 
with holes, books with gadgets attached to them, 
books with wiggly pictures, books that tore, books 
that broke, books with loose materials that got lost 
in no time flat 

Of course, the more perishable of these juveniles 
soon vanished from the stores. And the sturdier ones 
stayed. That is, the sturdier books containing the 
more popular stories and the more delightful pic- 
tures, stayed. The children themselves saw to that. 

And will they continue to stay? Watch a small 
child’s face when someone reads him one of these 
books, listen to his chuckles as he hears the story 
and pats or pulls or unfolds the novelty feature, no- 
tice how often he wants that book to go to bed with 
him. 

Then it will be your guess as well as ours that 
these better toy books are here to stay. 

Many of us are now asking ourselves just what 
qualities are to be found in these books, qualities 
that are going to make them endure. Probably we 
will reach the conclusion that there are at least four 
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important things to consider: Is the gadget-idea 
amusing? Is it practicable? Is the artwork suitable? 
Is the story a e00d one? If you can hold a book in 
your hand and can answer “Yes” to these four 
questions you have a toy book that, deserves to en- 
dure and that, we think, w7// endure. 

Of course the gadget must be entertaining in it- 
self. And of course it must not be too difficult for 
a publisher to make. Some of the books have been 
flimsy. Some have had gadgets that broke, gadgets 
that tore, gadgets that pulled out and got lost, 
gadgets that stuck and stopped working, and gadgets 
that were too complicated for a small child to work 
by himself. 

It is the sturdy gadget book that publishers really 
welcome. They like those that are hard to destroy, 
difficult to lose. They appreciate gadgets that are 
easy to work. So do all parents and all children. 

The author of toy hooks is lucky when he is an 
experienced artist, too. Then he can make just the 
right pictures for his book. When he is not an 
artist, and when he does not have a friend who is 
an experienced illustrator of children’s books, he 
had better just submit a rough sketch of the sort of 
pictures he wants, to his publisher—say, a cover 
idea and one page. One of the worst moments a 
poor publisher has to face is when an author and 
artist bring in an illustrated book they have done 
together and that is to be sold by both of them. 
The publisher may like the pictures only or he may 
like just the text. Nine hundred and_ ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred he won't like both. There- 
fore one more book may never get between boards. 

The experienced publisher knows the value of us- 
ing only the best art work for all of his children’s 
book. First of all, he knows that children and their 
parents want simple, appealing. bright-colored covers 
on their juvenile books. He knows the importance 
of seeing that his covers have the “twenty foot grab.” 
This means, “When I see that cover in a bookstore, 
— if I am twenty feet away I want to buy thar 


Unfortunately, some of the best books in the world 
have a very short life because people never read 
them. Their covers do not attract readers for thev 
do not have this “twenty foot grab.”” These books 
have cover designs that are too scattered, too com- 
plicated, too busy. The designs may give the pas- 
serby no idea of how interesting is the book it covers. 
And the colors of the book cover may be so pale 
or dainty or drab that the book does not stand out. 
It is lost amid the five hundred other new books 
waiting each fall to be found -on the juvenile book 
counters. 


Once I had a book come out with one of these 
inferior covers. The book was practically lost. For- 
tunately, when I showed the publisher another pic- 
ture in the book, simple, appealing and vivid, that 
would make a good cover, he agreed with me. The 
switched picture became a new cover that was 
quickly put on the book. Immediately the book was 
seen and it sold very, very well. 

A successful toy book and any other book for 
children needs, of course, more than just good art 
work on its cover. It needs good art work inside. 

Children want lively pictures, broad and simple in 
treatment, but with enough detail to hold their inter- 
est. The best artists tickle children’s fancy with 
humorous embellishments, too small to interfere with 
the outstanding simplicity of the drawing. Little 
boys and girls will laugh at comical bits in rather 
crude funny-papers, but they will laugh at them even 
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more heartily when these comical bits are in really 
good pictures. 

The most understanding artists add what I call 
plus-values to their simple childlike pictures. That 
is, they put in these small amusing extras that are 
not mentioned in the story itself. Sometimes, as in 
my own case, the writer has no space to add these 
extras in his text, so sometimes he gives the illus- 
trator suggestions as to what he can add to his pic- 
tures. There is no doubt at all that these extras 
give children added laughs. I have watched children 
chuckle over Dr. Owl’s framed diploma, at the very 
delightful and expressive positions of Timothy Ti- 
ger’s ears, and I have watched them search with 


. gusto for the little bird in each picture who mimics 


Waggle’s actions. I know these extras help. 

Simplicity, humor, action, and color all help make 
the best pictures for children’s books. Remember the 
importance of color. Children love finely colored 
pictures, pure vivid colors, well printed, well com- 
bined. Nearly all nursery books that sell and sell 
and sell have such illustrations. 

& 

Up to this point we have not mentioned that good 
text is important in a good toy book, too. It is! 

Every writer who knows children and who re- 
members his own childhood tastes knows what chil- 
dren want in the way of a good story. Or he should 
know. When I was editor of Child Life magazine 
we found out the hard way. By means of nation- 
wide contests, and a thousand children’s letters each 
month we found out what books these children liked 
best and what magazine stories they liked best. Dur- 
ing my editorship there at Child Life I reviewed 
eight thousand new juveniles and read two hundred 
thousand stories-intended for the magazine. Many 
of these books and manuscripts I tried out on my 
“poison squads” of neighborhood children, and it 
was then that I found out that children, when ex- 
posed to the best, chose the best. I found out. too, 
that little boys and girls wanted just what we oldsters 
wanted in the way of fiction. They too preferred 
their stories to be real, well-written and, above all 
else, interesting. 

Real. Well-written. Interesting. That all sounds 
simple enough. Any story—even a fairy tale—must 
ring true. Characters and setting must sound real. 
And the plot must sound convincing. 

It seems obvious that a good story should be well 
written. But sometimes it is not! The more experi- 
enced writer learns to write simply for children. The 
amateur never does. The real writer for children 
teaches himself to write simply, vividly, understand- 
ingly and sincerely. And if he is worth his salt he 
has a sense of beauty, a sense of wonder, and a sense 
of humor. He is not afraid of being a bit common- 
place for he knows children will find his idea new 
even if it is old to him. He deals with the familiar 
—for he knows a puppy is more appealing than a 
rhinocerous. He chooses a simple theme (such as be 
brave, or be resourceful, or be persistent) yet no one 
should be able to call him preachy. Above all else, he 
remembers how little children love to have their 
simple stories told—with plenty of clang words, color 
words, taste and smell words, rhythmic patterns, and 
repetitions. 

A real, well-written story is not enough. It won't 
live a day unless it holds the young reader’s interest. 
There must be plenty of action (some may be absurd 
action), plenty of human interest, plenty of imagina- 
tive appeal. An interesting story is one with a worth- 
while theme about someone the child would like to 
know, doing something he would like to do, in a 
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way that he would like to do it, and in a setting he 
would like to be in. 

Pick up a successful picture book on a novelty 
book counter in the bookstore and you will see that 
it has an appealing cover, bright-colored simple pic- 
tures, and a story that is real, interesting, and well- 
written. The novelty idea is a sturdy, amusing, 
simple one that a publisher, without too much trouble 
to himself, can bring out. How did that author 
market this book? He found out through publishers’ 
market lists, or through a direct query he himself 
made by mail, just which publishers brought out 
novelty books or, better still, those that might do 
novelty books. Then he sent or took his manuscript 
or idea to the particular publisher. It is as simple as 
that. 

The rewards of gadget books? Well, there is some 
money attached to them. Toy books are more trouble 
and more expense to a publisher to manufacture than 
are regular books. Therefore an established writer, 
as gracefully as he can, accepts a lower royalty than 
he usually accepts. If his book sells well, then twice 
a year he receives some substantial checks and can 
take that trip to Bermuda or that long vacation he 
has yearned for on the Pacific coast. If he is a new 
writer, he may have to be satisfied with an outright 
price for his icea and his story. 

The other reward for toy books is even more satis- 
fying. Grown-ups are kind about telling you they 
like your books and little children always show their 
appreciation! Oh, the parents who waylay you at a 
formal tea-party or at on A and P store to tell you 


that their child will never go anywhere without a 
certain one of your books tucked under his arm! Oh, 
the pleasure you get when you meet a kindergartner 
whose littlest pupils insist on having your book read 
to them day after day after day! Oh, the fun you 
have when some small child you are just making 
friends with climbs up into your lap and repeats one 
of your books to you word for word! And your mail! 
Who knows? It may bring you letters from a college 
president, a Pulitzer Prize poet, a doctor, a psy- 
chiatrist, a Christian Science practitioner. It may 
bring you letters from appreciative booksellers, news- 
paper columnists, lecturers, school teachers, fathers, 
and mothers. Best of all, you may receive some 
clumsy, pencilled scrawls from the children them- 
selves, And then how glad and grateful you will be! 

Of course you will not get praise alone. You will 
always meet some people who seem to think that if 
your book has sold well it cannot have much artistic 
value. Just don’t let that bother you. I am always 
reminded at such times of a very famous author who 
had achieved great artistic success in the adult field 
and suddenly found himself the author of one juve- 
nile best seller, then another, then another. Of 
course, at this point his fellow writers began detecting 
flaws in his work. Even some newspaper critics be- 
came slightly derisive over these books though the 
children continued to love them. 

Finally this author wrote down, ‘calmly and wisely, 
what he thought of all this. He said that all books 
with very large sales inevitably were derided by 
columnists and critics. Everyone, said this author, 
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“In the winter when them writers is gone, we get two families to a cabin, and one to a mail box.” 
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who writes wants money for his books and, when 
money fails to come, the writer convinces himself 
that his object was artistic success only.- As his rea- 
soning goes on, he is soon ready to believe a financial 
success must be an artistic failure and that any artist 
going into fifteen or twenty editions is a traitor to 
the cause. 

The author winds up his remarks something like 
this: ‘Writers of juvenile books do not say cheerily 
to their publishers, ‘Don’t bother about the children’s 


reaction to my book, the critics will love it.’ Instead, 
those writers all know that the only reward one 
can receive for a book written for children is the 
knowledge that children themselves enjoyed it.” 
That, after all, is the chief reward you get for writ- 
ing for children—to know that they enjoy your books 
and that you have thus helped to give them one of 
the greatest joys in life, the love of reading when 


they are young. 


IMAGINATION IN WRITING 


. . By CLEE WOODS 


THE San Juan River rushes 
and tumbles past our summer 
home in Colorado. We're 
high up in the Rockies where 
the water comes off the snow 
clear and sweet and pure. The 
river flows down into the 
desert country, for hundreds 
of miles through New Mexico 
and Arizona. There it gives 
life to meadows and orchards 
and cornfields and gardens. 

What the San Juan is to 
thousands of Navajos and 
whites along its course, imag- 
ination is to the writer. Im- 
agination is the very living water the writer must 
drink. And he should live up near the source, too, 
where the water is clear and fast, not down where 
the stream gets muddy and sluggish. 

Oh, you do live up there, huh? Got plenty of 
pure, clear, snow-fed imagination. Good. But do 
you have control of that imagination ? 

Now we've hit the weak spot of many a beginner. 
His friends have said, “You ought to be a writer; 
you have such a wonderful imagination.’ So he sets 
out to prove his friends right—and runs wild with 
that imagination. What he sends off to the editor 
then is hopelessly unconvincing, because it doesn’t 
read like the real McCoy. All because he didn’t have 
any law to hold his imagination in the groove. 

The new writer is a new cadet flyer, anxious to get 
a ship off the ground and into the air on his solo 
flights. When he gets up in the sky he sees so 
much space, with no fences, no roads, no houses, that 
he takes liberties with his ship. He buzzes his girl’s 
home. Dives down on his dad’s farm, cutting be- 
tween two tall pine trees. Then back into the sky to 
roll and turn and sideslip and zoom all over God's 
heaven. 

But when he sets ‘er down—he’s got to answer to 
the Colonel. He learns, the hard way that each pilot 
must handle his ship according to the rules of good 
flying. And, more specifically, according to Army 
regulations. 

Same for you, Mr. Newman. When your uncon- 
trolled imagination sets a story down on an editor's 
desk, you’re answering to the Colonel. He’s going to 
ground you, too, until you learn the hard way that 
imagination hasn't all the air in the heaven to 

y in. 
You've got to keep your feet on the ground all 
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Clee Woods 


the time you're zooming around up there in the sky. 
Can't be done? Let’s argue that one out. 

All right, shoot. Well, plant the feet of your 
characters firmly on the ground to start with. Then 
make them keep their feet there, while you take off 
into the air to see which way those feet must go. 
You're the eyes, the air reconnaisance. At the same 
time, you are those characters down there on the 
ground. You're their creator, their god. They're you. 

So, you sail around, buzz and zoom and do an 
Immelmann if you wish, but you never take your 
characters along. You come right back down to 
earth and make them turn their toes down the road 
you've picked out for them. You keep their feet in 
real mud. Put them on hot cement sidewalks. In the 
dewy grass. Or on thick plush carpets. But you 
never, just never, let them go to walking on air. 

By that I mean you never let your characters get 
away from reality. Always, the product of your im- 
agination must be brought back and subjected to 
definite questions. Is this natural? Is it done this 
way? Could it have happened? Is this the real way 
people act in real life? Will readers go right along 
with my characters and live this real life with them 
as they read? 


€ 

The beginner too often begins with a good story, 
maybe a good plot germ and good characters. These 
he must turn over to his imagination. His imagina- 
tion takes the good characters and runs off with them. 
There’s no reality waiting to question them when 
they get back. Results? No plausibility. No more 
good characters. Just undisciplined creatyres. No- 
body loves them. Nobody believes them. Worst of 
all, nobody buys them! 

Any good story must be the product of disciplined 
imagination. Stories rarely if ever just spring from 
life, salable as they occur. Most stories come from 
mere fragments of life’s happenings, or from ab- 
stract ideas. These the writer must select from the 
vast confusion of ideas and happenings all about 
him. That is story sense he’s using then, not imag- 
ination. But the moment he selects a story idea and 
begins to formulate a set of characters for it and 
throw them into the vital events of his tale, he’s 
making use of the productive or creative imagination. 

The skilled writer with disciplined, responsive im- 
agination seldom ever will attempt to write a story 
just as it happened in real life. I've done this only 
once in twenty-one years of writing. That one did 
come so near perfection that it required little imag- 
ination to change it into a salable story. 
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The professional writer looks at life all the time. 
With eyes, ears, heart open. He sees people living 
through their joys. Sees them struggling through 
their distress. Evaluates all that he sees. Selects, 
rejects. Discards, lops off, culls. 

Then with what he selects he begins to imagine 
what is needed to make a strong, virile, dramatic 
story. He never tries to stick to the truth, the actual 
happening. He knows he has full license ethically 
and professionally to take any fragment of life with 
vitality in it and create with his imagination a story 
that will be a complete entity in itself, not just a 
fragment of man’s endeavor. 

How he do this creating? With imagination, 
sure. But an imagination now fully aware of plot 
sequences, or plot steps, as I prefer to call them. An 
imagination long tempered with understanding of 
human hearts. An imagination fully cognizant of the 
motives back of people’s actions. An imagination 
subjected to the laws of physics, to the laws of psy- 
chology, to the laws of society, to the laws of the 
land. 

Further, an imagination controlled bv the me- 
chanics of his medium. Lengths required by editors. 
High interest at the conclusion of every installment. 
if it’s a serial. The demands of the climax over all 
the rest of the story. These and a score of other 
mechanical requirements which the imagination must 
take account of as it works. 

Now why does many a beginner lose control of 
his imagination? Sometimes because he’s just a 
youngster, not yet aware of the meaning of discipline 
in any field. Sometimes because he finds himself 
turned loose, so he thinks, with all the cosmos to 
answer to him instead of his answering to all the 
cosmos. Because at the outset he has failed to create 
characters too real and too human to take off for a 
walk on the clouds. Because he is lazy or careless 
and accepts the first thing his imagination tries to 
fit into the pattern, without looking for a better fit. 
Because he is egotistical and falls in love with what 
he first conceives, without trying to conceive some- 
thing better to love. Or because his egotism leads 
him to believe that his own drab life is a pattern 
for the imagination to follow. 

Important, too, this beginner fails to give himself 
depth, scope. Is ignorant of what the imaginations of 
others have created. Is ignorant of the great mass 
of humanity and its multitudinous problems. All 
because he has lived in his own little narrow valley 
of thought. How then can his imagination attain 
the sweep and strength that a powerful story must 
carry? How can you build a B-29 in the village 
garage? 

What does all this mean when it comes down to 
actual cases? It means that the imagination puts into 
the mouths of your characters the talk of real people. 
Not pretty 19th century oratory that answers splen- 
didly to all the rhetoric says, but the talk of real 
people on definite streets. Usually short sentences. 
Broken sentences often. Even grammatical errors. 

It means your characters must receive through im- 
agination a vital, human problem, not some senti- 
mental piffle that happened to you or your kid. Your 
characters must acquire through your imagination 
human frailties, human longing. No super-souled 
women, no perfect-score men. They must be fallible 
and sometimes foolish; typical but never a type. 

It means there must be no vagueness. No covering 
up by generalities when the imagination must supplv 
the specific. No failure of the author to think through 
every problem, every action, to a logical, plausible 
situation and its termination. sf 
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All this means that the skilled writer is able in his 
imagination to transfer himself from the mind and 
heart of one character to the minds and hearts of 
other characters. That includes the mind and _ heart 
of the worst character in the story. The successful 
author knows how to shuttle back and forth, in imag- 
ination, from head to head, heart to heart. 

When the trained writer gets into the mind of his 


villain he is able to think as the villain thinks, feel . 


as the villain feels. Yes, even to imagining good 
thoughts and longings in that villain’s head and 
heart, as well as plot-moving bad ones. That's the 
imagination in one of its best phases, the ability to 
carry over from character to character and imagine 
for each with all the power and individuality of each. 

Let your imagination give that unlovely girl smart, 
very smart, thoughts and plans for getting the one 
man she and the real gal want. Let your imagination 
supply the catty kid with some good: points, so that 
your hero will be more human for hesitating between 
the two. After you've done that, then shift your 
imagination back to the real gal and give her more 
than you thought your imagination ever could give 
when it made the cat pretty good. You see, with 
the plasticity of your imagination you make your 
heroine earn her man by outsmarting a smart woman, 
not just by outshining some dizzy blonde. 

Probably before you accomplish this you'll have 
to make your imagination bring up for examinat‘on 
many situations where just one situation eventually 
can be used. Make that imagination offer you many 
different turns for one spot in one situation. Then, 
having these, your own good hard sense must direct 
you unerringly to the one situation or the one turn 
that keeps the story interest climbing the most 
effective way. 

Of course it’s work. Hard brain work. But that’s 
what it takes to make you happy when the payoff 
comes. 

And when you get those payoffs coming regularly 
enough to quit your job or leave your husband’s bed 
and board, you can find just a whole lifeful of happi- 
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ness along the way. In investigating what you're 
writing about. The glue factory. The veterans’ hos- 
pital. The governor's office. The three-mile tunnel. 
Ten thousand more that give you a tremendous lift, 
if you possess that mental eagerness a writer must 
have. 

This means travel. Reading. Travel. Reading. 
Nothing like it, boys and girls. For pleasure, yes. 
But, to the writer, far more for what it does to your 
work. First, of course, by travel you see things first- 
hand. Can tell of them in vivid, accurate words. 
Then, by travel and by reading about the places 
where you will never leave footprints, you whet your 
imaginative powers and build into yourself a confi- 
dence and an authority which you unconsciously trans- 
mit to your reader, to his greater satisfaction. Travel 
and discriminating reading make you broaden your 
mental horizon, shake off sectional prejudices and 
beliefs. It intensifies your sympathies for human 
beings. Opens up the old think box and lets entirely 
new ideas in. Puts at your command so many new 
and rich settings, and makes you feel sure of yourself 
as you use them. 

Off the subject, Woods? Not at all. I diverted 
intentionally to drive home the fact that you can’t 
write with imagination alone. The productive or 
creative imagination interweaves what you know or 
have experienced with new concepts—new stories. 
You have to keep feeding your imagination constant- 
ly with new scenes, new facts, new peoples. With 
new concepts, too. And new understanding. 


An imagination not so nourished gets to be much 
like the two-gallon can of angle worms which I 
keep out behind the garage. Last year my worms 
began to die on me. The survivors were yellowish 
and pretty rotten. Because they worked through the 
earth they had in the can again and again, until they'd 
swallowed and digested all the dirt they had. This 
year it’s different. Some of the worms have been in 
that can all summer and are still doing right well, 
thank you. Because I keep putting in new moss, new 
coffee grounds, new earth for them to eat. 

Now, you see, we're talking about how to get the 
most out of your imagination. The answer isn’t com- 
plete until we go back to my opening premise. The 
writer should live up near the source of the river, 
where he can drink the pure, sweet water right off 
the snow. 

Imagination doesn’t work well through a hangover. 
Imagination is distorted through personal experiences 
that get out of control. Hectic family affairs. Mon- 
etary worries. Too much money. Hot love episodes. 

Long ago I decided that if I could always arrange 
the lives of my sympathetic characters so that they 
lived happily ever after, I surely could handle my 
own personal affairs in a manner to keep me and 
mine happy and tranquil. That determination has 
meant a great deal to me and Betty, my wife, who 
also is a writer. 

Your imagination will have to take you around 
and show you what’s wrong, if environment and 
personal affairs hamper your writing. Your imag- 
ination may be able to chart a new course for you, 
just as it charts a happy course for your heroine near 
the end of the 5000 words. 

Now you have the whole idea. Imagination not 
alone must build stories for you. It must search out 
for you a better personal life, a wholesome and sane 
manner of living, so that when you, the writer, set 
vour imagination to work on a story it will not be 
burdened and inhibited by what’s happening to you, 
the individual. 
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The Fisherman, Western Publishing Co., Portland, 


Ore., pays 1 cent to 3 cents a word on publication 
for formal and informal articles on commercial and/or 
sports fishing in Western states and Alaska; $1 to $5 
for humorous verse with fishing slant, not more than 
30 lines; $1 each for epigrams on the same general 
subject; 50 cents each for fillers; 1/4 cent to 3 cents 
for news items of the industry, and up to $10, de- 
pending on merit, for clear glossy photos 5x7 or 8x10, 
on Western or Alaskan fishing. All supplementary 
rights, except on photos, are released to the author, 
according to Chas. I. Emerson, editor. 


The American Scene, P. O. Box 6138, Washington, 
D. C., Louis Parra, editor, suggests that “it would 
help greatly in the selection of material, if new writ- 
ers would first read our publication (announced in 
July A. & J.) rather than sending in manuscripts, 
often not in line with requirements, and altogether 
too long.” 

True Police Cases, Fawcett’s new detective mag- 
azine, 1501 Broadway, New York 18, is ‘‘different 
from any other magazine in its field,’ Grace Leach, 
trade relations manager, points out. “The stories and 
articles which are written with an eye to suspense 
and sustained interest rather than sensationalism, are 
completely lacking in the gore which usually charac- 
terizes detective magazines.” 

Sensation, a Hillman monthly published at 535 Sth 
Ave., New York 17, uses factual stories of adven- 
ture, sports, detective, with strong appeal to men, 
2000 to 5000 words in length. Payment is made on 
acceptance at 3 cents up, $5 for photos. Hugh 
Lane is editor. 


Tupper and Love., Inc., 20 Broad St., New York, 
with production and business offices in Atlanta, Ga., 
is announced as “the first general book publishing 
house in the South.” However, according to Brig- 
adier General Tristam Tupper, president of the con- 
cern, himself a novelist and short story writer, the 
house will not be regional, either in the authors 
represented or the advertising and distribution of 
their work. “It will be nationwide,” he added. “We 
hope to build a publishing house comparable in the 
quality of its books with the great publishing houses 
of the East.” 


THANKS FOR LETTING US SEE IT 
By WILLIAM W. PRATT 


Within me is violent rebelling 
When outsiders, mentally lame, 
Advise me on markets and selling 
Yet don’t know the rules of the game. 
So often they've driven me frantic 
And gotten me sourly upset 
With: “Why don’t you try Atlantic?” 
And: “Why don’t you try Coronet?” 
They tell me a verse is a corker, 
Containing the best of the most, 
And say: “It will please the New Yorker, 
Or bring a fat check from the Post.” 
I cringe, and here let it be noted, 
I'm frequently tempted to shout: 
You dopes, so | thought when I wrote it 
And wasted my stamps finding out! 
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THE most popular, most 
salable radio play is a_half- 
hour script, which contains 
about 4000 words or 20 well- 
covered pages. Comedy 
“plays” faster and so usually 
demands more wordage. Every 
play is broken up into scenes. 
Each scene is a little play in 
itself and has its own catch 
opening (story book) and 
climax. Every scene should 
build to the next. There can 
be a scene within a scene, 
effected by the entrance of a 
new character, a sound-effect 
device, or a change in the tempo or color of the 
scene. Scenes provide variety and movement and 
help create and hold suspense and interest. They 
should not be overwritten. Say what's necessary, then 
stop. But make sure you've milked every situation 
for all it's worth. The “‘feel’’ or technique of scene- 
building can come only by experience and study. 

The first few minutes of your play are the most 
important. In them you must set the scene, establish 
the characters, paint the color and mood and often 
plant an idea which will have significance later. Not 
a word must be wasted! 

This doesn’t mean you must open with some slam- 
bang incident, then follow rapidly with more slam- 
bang incidents. No, every incident must be properly 
set up and built, gathering suspense all the way. To 
illustrate, here is the opening of a horror script of 
mine, “Dust of the Dead,’ which has been broadcast 
many times... . 

ANNO: It’s a nasty night, one of those nights you 
read about in horror magazines and see in mystery 
pictures. The sky is a great black hole from which 
pour mighty floods of rain to drown the murky 
world, 

(Torrential rain fades in as he speaks . .. then 
at appropriate times, thunder comes crashing in.) 

AOINO: the heavens seem to split asunder, 
belching mighty thunderbolts and vomiting hot 
streaks of slashing lightning. And the world seems 
swallowed in an inky all-dissolving blackness. But 
inside the house, it is warm and cozy. Bob Martin 
and his lovely young wife, Gwen, have drawn the 
blinds, so that the lightning flashes have become in- 
visible. And with the windows tightly battened down. 
the irritating noise of rain and thunder have softened 
to a muffled eerie drone. 

(Rain muffled off mike drumming on roof, and 
thunder off mike.) 

GweEN: (Shudders) Brrr. . . 
out in! 

Bos: Oh, just one of those late summer storms. 
Be over soon. 

GWEN: Just the same, I’m glad we didn’t visit 
Elinor and Larry tonight. I'd hate to be over at their 
place now .. . miles away from civilization! I don’t 
know why they moved out there! 
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Bos: Scientific research, darling, demands quiet. 

GweEN: Well, heaven knows it’s quiet enough right 
here in town. You needn't go looking for it. 

Bos: (Laughs) 

GweEN: You know, / think that Larry wanted to 
hide himself away just so he could investigate that 

. . er... psychic phenomena, I think he calls it 

. without knowing about it. 

Bos: Yeah, guess you're right, Gwen. Hmmm 
... funny the way some people still believe in 
ghosts . . . and talking with the dead. Even Elinor 
believes it now. 

GweEN: Well, just don’t get any funny ideas, Mr. 
Martin! 

Bos: Boo! I’m a ghost and I’m gonna haunt ya! 

GweENn: (Laughs) Oh, Bob... 

(Doorbell Rings) 

Gwen: (Startled) The doorbell! 

Study the above example carefully. Note how the 
tension builds by sound and pointed dialogue to a 
speedy but powerful climax in the sudden ring of 
the doorbell and Gwen's startled exclamation. Read 
it aloud to yourself, a good practice when doing any 
radio scripting. 

Sometimes the flashback technique is effectively 
used. I employed such a jigger in a dramatic play, 
“Skeeters in the Clearing” in this way: The an- 
nouncer sets the scene ... night in the woods, 
moonlight filtering through the trees, a boy about 
16 walking to a little clearing in which stands a 
rickety shanty, its window showing the flickering 
light of an oil lantern. The boy’s lips tighten as if 
to keep back the tears, as he slowly approaches the 
shanty. 

(Heavy breathing of boy . . . trampling of sticks 

. rustling of leaves ... night sounds ... then 
heavy breathing of boy up .. . shy hesitant knock at 


door... footsteps off mike muffled . . . door opens) 
FATHER: (Happily surprised, near tears, softly) 
Freddie! 
SON: (Hoarsely, shakily, fighting back tears) 


Skeeters, pop! 


FATHER: (Tender, sincere) Skeeters . . . son! 
(Door shuts softly into music) 
(Music: Theme from beginning . . . gradually 


segue into a new theme) 


This is the opening of a frankly sentimental play. 
“Skeeters’”’ is later made significant as both the name 
of the boy’s dog and as the password between father 
and son. Here it acts as a story hook. The sound 
sequence is a difficult one, usually best to avoid, but 
seems justified here because of the suspense it helps 
create and sustain. When music ‘‘segues,”” it blends 
from one selection to another imperceptibly. 

Radio dialogue must be crisp and natural. Every 
word must be essential and advance the plot or 
paint the characters. Never use lines for the sake of 
the lines themselves. Don’t get ‘‘talky.”” In the above 
examples, the announcer sets the scene. But often a 
neat effect can be obtained by opening “‘cold:” that 
is, starting right off with dialogue. Or a sound effect 
or musical selection can set the scene. 

Characters should be kept to a minimum. Four to 
six is average, though occasionally actors may ‘“‘dou- 
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ble,” or play two parts. Don’t write in “bit’’ parts 
of one or two lines unless absolutely necessary. They 
only confuse the listener and complicate the action. 
Concentrate on a small, good group of characters and 
develop them. Be consistent in your characterization. 
The hero and the villain should be distinctive per- 
sonalities, not only by the way they talk but also by 
what they say. In a melodramatic thriller, make one 
“black”’ and the other “white,” but in a drama where 
characterization figures importantly, shade your hero 
and villain more finely. Here is part of a scene from 
“The Corpse Is a Dope,” an out-and-out detective 
thriller: 

DENNING: Care for a cigarette? 

Rocco: No, thanks. I don’t like your brand. 

DENNING. I thought you might need one. You 
see, I've got a little news for you. 

Rocco: Shoot. 

DENNING: Rita Dawson’s been murdered. 

Rocco: Yeah? Who told ya? 

DENNING: Really, Rocco, I thought you'd be more 
surprised than that. 

Rocco: Who told ya? 

DENNING: I'm suspected of the murder. 

Rocco: (Laughs) Well, whaddya know! What 
should I do now . . . cry? 

DENNING: I want you to answer some questions. 

Rocco: What's the gag, Denning? 

DENNING: I know there was something going on 
between you and Rita Dawson. 

Rocco: You're nuts! 

DENNING: You knew her pretty well. 

Rocco: A little. 

Denning, as you have gathered, is the detective and 
Rocco is one of the suspects whom he’s trying to 
trick into talking. The cigarette line is a plant since 
the story is woven around a dope ring. Rocco is 
ominous but to a believable degree. Note also that 
though he is arrogant and at ease, the detective, Den- 
ning, always has the upper hand. The action is built 
by punchy, vital dialogue. 


Minor characters are important in strengthening 
the plot and setting the mood. In a few lines, you 
can create the illusion of, let us say, fear or suspicion. 
The following is a brief scene from “The Awaken- 
ing,” a play set in Holland during the Nazi occupa- 
tion: 

(A little store bell rings . . . door opens) 

CLERK: (Quset, emotionless) Hello, Christina. 

CHRISTINA: (Cold, unfeeling) I want two pounds 
of sugar, please. 

CLERK: I'm sorry. I can’t give you sugar . . . but 
I can let you have some powdered chalk. 

CHRISTINA: Chalk! 

CLERK: Yes. The Naz they say it is better 
than sugar. It takes away the acid in vegetables . . . 
like rhubarb. Would you like some rhubarb? 


CuRISTINA: (Wearily) Is that the only dessert 
you have? 
CLERK: Strawberries are very high five 


guilders apiece. Powdered chalk goes very well with 
rhubarb . . . they say. 

CurisTINA: All right, let me have the rhubarb . . 
and the chalk. 

The clerk here gives expression to the fear, mis- 
trust, and suspicion that the Nazis plant among the 
conquered peoples. 

In a comedy, it is the development of a humorous 
situation that draws chuckles. Consider the following 
scene from the farce, ‘Petticoat Larceny.’’ Jane is a 
lleptomaniac who has just stolen a bracelet from a 
jewelry store. Her husband, Ted, is frantic .. . 
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Tep: Ohhh, Jane! Now what are we gonna do? 

JANE: I... I don’t know. 

TepD: Neither do I. Well, anyway, there’s one con- 
solation. That jeweler can never find us again. Say, 
I've got an idea! We'll send him the money for the 
bracelet with a note explaining everything . . . and 
no name or address! 

JANE: You're wonderful, Ted! 

TED: Well, somebody's got to have brains around 
here. It might as well be me. We'll return it right 
now and... 

JANE: Well, how do you like that! 

TED: What's the matter? 

JANE: My hand bag. 

TED: What's wrong with it? 

JANE: Nothing . . . only I lost it. 

TED: (Sarcastically) You sure you didn’t pick 
your own pocket? 

JANE: Don't be silly, Ted. (Matter of factly) | 


must have left it in the jewelry store. 


TED: Oh, well (Hoarsely) The jewelry 
store! 
JANE: (Laughs) Don’t get so excited, darling. 


There was only about fourteen cents in it... and 
some old cards and letters. 

Tep: (Very hoarsely) Letters! 

JANE: Yes, dear. The one from Aunt Fanny and 


Tep: Aunt Fanny’s letter! It had our address on 

JANE: Of course, darling. (Laughs) How could 
they send a letter without an address. . . . 

TED: (Groans) Ohhhhhhh! 

Jane, of course, is the scatterbrained sort of wife 
who doesn’t catch on until it’s too late... to the 
consternation of her husband and the amusement of 
the audience. 

Learn to write with restraint. Keep all speeches 
short. Use action words, color words, natural words. 
Pace, or the tempo at which the play proceeds, is ex- 
tremely important. This can be regulated by the snap 
of your lines, the sparkle of your scenes, the ability 
of your actors and the briskness of the direction. 
Develop your tale gradually, but surely, brightly. 
Watch carefully your dialogue, the length and char- 
acter of your scenes, the variety of your sound effects 
and bridges between scenes, and read your script 
aloud to yourself as you write. 

When you call for a musical bridge between scenes, 
specify the selection you think most proper. Don't 
make your sound sequences too intricate. When you 

(Continued on Page 20) 


Professional Individual Training for Writers 


Constructive criticism of ms. Individual assign- 
ments and training for beginning and advanced 
writers. Personal Collaborations. 
RATES: 90c per 1000 words to 5000; 50c per 
1000 thereafter. 
FREE REPORT ON NOVELS. 


information concerning beginner’s course 
and personal collaboration. 


All Mss. Except Novels Returned Within 10 
Days. 
Cincinnati Classes. 


VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


Six years editor national writer's magazine. 
P. O. Box 56-B, Burnet Woods Sta., Cincinnati 20, O. 
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WHERE TO SELL YOUR 


. By HALLACK McCORD 


TODAY ’S market for quizzes is broad with poten- 
tial buyers in virtually all fields, including. slick, 
pulp, juvenile, and class. Furthermore, the pay rate 
is good, approximately that offered for other forms 
of non-fiction. (I’ve been paid all the way from $1 
for a tiny-tot questionnaire sold to a religious ju- 
venile, to $25 for a fancy job on cattle branding 
taken by a top-flight Western.) 

Current trend in quiz-writing is for unusual 
forms. Although straight question-and-answer forms 
are still accepted, editors are constantly alert for the 
new and novel way to tax the reader’s brain. 

As a rule, magazines already using quizzes make 
the most ready buyers. However, if you have an 
idea for a quiz aimed at a magazine that has not 
heretofore used quizzes, wrap it up in the most ap- 
pealing manner and submit it. You never can tell! 

The Pulp Quiz Market: Payment for quizzes in 
this field averages around a cent a word. Generally 
the higher-class, better-pay pulps look most favorably 
on the questionnaire form. Requirements vary ac- 
cording to the type of pulp. Thus: 

Love Pulps like quizzes on personality, telephone 
manners, love technique, and all-around heart-beat 
stuff. Novel forms go well. Best length is 700 to 
1000 words. 

Detective, crime, and mystery magazines use quizzes 
on crime detection, murder methods, poisons, investi- 
gation techniques, etc. (Suggestion: “What Kind of 
a Detective Are You?") Best length, 700 to 1000, 
with an occasional 1500-worder. 

Westerns: Quiz-features should deal with Western 
terms, customs, guns, Indians. Same length as above. 

Romantic Western magazines buy love material 
with a cow-country slant—Western love techniques, 
cowpuncher courtship—700 to 1000. 

Scientific-fiction and fantasy: Not an_ especially 
active market, but does use material dealing with 
biology, astronomy, chemistry and physics, geology, 
etc. Novel quiz forms best. 

Sports pulps offer a slow but possible market for 
quizzes. Novel forms dealing with some phase of 
athletics or athletes favored. 

Miscellaneous pulp magazines are excellent pros- 
pects for the enterprising quiz writer because of their 
specialized slant. ‘Watch for new titles in new fields 
and be quick with a clever quiz. 

Pulp houses in. the above fields include among 
others, 

Street and. Smith, 122 E. 42nd St., 

Popular Publications, 205 E. 42nd St., 
York 17. 

Fictioneers, 210, E. 43rd St., New York 17. 

Columbia Publications, 241 Church St., 
York. 

Thrilling, 10 E. 40th St., New York. 

Macfadden, 205 E. 42nd St., New York. 

Dell, 149 Madison Ave., New York 3. 

Fawcett, 1501 Broadway, New York 18. 

The religioys-juvenile field offers a broad market 
for quizzes using trick forms and puzzle forms (as 
differentiated from true quizzes). When submitting 
in this field, the quiz-writer should keep the age and 
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New York 17. 
New 


New 


sex of the potential reader constantly in mind. A 
few of these magazines follow: 

Methodist Publishing House, 810 Broadway, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. (Trails for Juniors, a boy-girl magazine 
for ages 9 to 12, Boys Today for boys, 12 to 15; and 
Girls Today, for girls, 12 to 15), pays around 1 cent 
a word on acceptance. 

Paghox To Do, D. C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, 

, buys novelty stuff of interest to children 9 to t2: 
ae reasonable rates on acceptance. 

Forward, 910 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, 
likes clever material slanted for boys and girls over 
16 years. Pays 14 cent up on acceptance. 

Gateway, same address as above, pays the same 
rate for material slanted for girls 12 to 15. 

Juniors, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, for 
boys and girls 9 to 12, pays $4.50 per 1000 words 
on acceptance, for good, novel stuff. 

Story World, same address and general require- 
ments as above, but slanted toward children under 9. 

Junior Catholic Messenger, 124 E. 3rd St., Dayton 
2, Ohio, pays good rates on acceptance for quiz 
material based on unusual ideas. 

A juvenile not in the religious classification that 
uses quizzes is Children’s Activities, 1018 S. Wabash, 
Chicago, which uses material of interest to children 
from 3 to 12. It reports in a month and pays 14 
cent to 2 cents a word. Near-puzzle quizzes are pre- 
ferred. 

e 

Most slick and class magazines have a too specific 
slant to permit generalized quiz requirements. Each 
should be carefully studied before a quiz is submitted, 
The following list shows the wide variety of markets 
for quiz material in these better publications. 

Blue Book, 230 Park Ave., New York 17. This is 
a semi-slick magazine paying $25 each for quizzes 
with a distinct man-slant. 

Pic—The Magazine for Young Men, 122 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, pays good rates for quizzes slanted 
for young men. 

Fascination, 119 W. 57th St.. New York, pays 
good rates on acceptance for quiz material with a 
psychological slant appealing to women. Recent is- 
sue carried “Are You Drinking Too Much?” 

Redbook, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, pays first- 
class rates on acceptance for quiz material excellently 
handled and with broad appeal. 

Saturday Evening Post, Independence Square, Phil- 
adelphia 5, pays top rates for quizzes incorporating 
novel ideas and subject matter. 

Woman's Life, 345 4th Ave., New York 10. pays 
good rates on acceptance for quizzes with self-help 
or psychological treatment slanted for women. 

Secrets, 67 W. 44th St., New York 18, a confession 
magazine, pays 21/4 cents a word for quiz-type fea- 
tures incorporating unusual ideas of interest to wo- 
men. Recent issue carried “Cook's Quiz.” 

Canadian Digest, London, Ontario, uses quizzes on 
Canadian subjects. 
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March of Progress Magazine, Pontiac Bldg., 524 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, mass entertainment 
magazine, pays around 11/, cents a word for quizzes, 
games and puzzles of family group appeal. , (Out of 
market, however, for remainder of 1946.) 

Rocky Mountain Life, 1447 Stout St., Denver, 
Colo., offers a limited market for quiz material with 
a Rocky Mountain slant, paying about 1 cent a 


word. All material must be semi-sophisticated in : t, an 

treatment. you can be paid for taking it. | 
Your Life, The Popular Guide to Desirable Living, 
354 4th Ave., New York 10, pays first-class rates on 
However, I’ve had_ shorts 


acceptance for inspiration and self-help quizzes, often 
with a psychology slant. 

She, 521 Sth Ave., New York, pays 1 cent to 3 
cents on acceptance for self-evaluation questionnaires, 
self-help material, popularized psychology in quiz 
form. 

True Crime, 114 E. 42nd St., New York 16, pays 
around 2 cents a word for crime puzzles and games. 

This Week, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, 


COVER PICTURES 
_By E. Hoffmann Price 


COVERS: the best free ad- 
vertising in the world. A big 
whiskey distiller pays import- | 


ant money for the back cover. 
The front is better yet, and 


cover-featured, and not be- 
cause of name value—at the 
time I had no such value. 
The answer is this: that in 
every story I visualize cli- 
mactic and mid-action scenes 


E. Hoffmann Price 


which have color and sweep, 

so that the editor yells, “'----- ----- ! what a cover!” 
Dorothy MclIlwraith, of Short Stories, was probably 
too much of a lady to utter any dash-dash words, 


pays $2 each for questions and answers with a semi- 
news slant. (Address: “Quiz ‘em.”) but she mailed me a color proof showing Afghanf | 
Modern Romances, 149 Madison Ave., New York, and 
another confession magazine, pays 3 cents and up on — Pass. Red beards pane in the wind, oor 
acceptance for occasional quizzes appealing to women. gleaming; great hook-nosed men with 
turbans wrapped about high, sugar-loaf caps. ¢ 

Deh, 295 Madison Ave., New York, pays flat rates how'd she get that picture? SSh5—I had put it inf. 
on acceptance for quiz material slanted toward the the manuscript with malice and design. ‘ 
young, unmarried woman. Elephants always help. Chinese pirates boarding) f. 
Frontiers, 1900 Race St., Philadelphia 3, a mag- a gunboat. Pagodas—minarets—Malay prahus swoop) t 
azine in the scientific field, occasionally uses inter- ing across the Sulu Sea—brown men with wavy-) y 
estingly done quiz features on such subjects as biol- bladed krisses—but whatever your field, get at least} y 
ogy, zoology, botany, geology, etc., paying a flat rate one spectacular setting and action. It pays dividends} c: 
of $10 a quiz. because competitors of that magazine see the cover.) ir 
Reach, 1145 Vine, Hollywood 38, Calif., uses quiz and want to go their rival one better. th 
material on health, sex, and marriage. One of the Munsey crowd, after okeying a synop)} e: 
Ford Times, Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich., SiS» air-mailed me, “I've put an artist to work paint) h 
pays $10 each for quizzes with a “family” slant. ing Matalaa battling the villain, right on the rim off ge 
the volcano, so don’t change that scene! O 


Associated Press Newsfeatures, 50 Rockefeller Some tell you it takes a big name to get the cove) w 
Plaza, New York 20. Query on new ideas for quizzes jj Justration My answer is, visualize colorful scenes)} ce 
and puzzles which have possibilities as a continuing and forget big names. Do it often enough, and) A 
newspaper feature. : maybe you'll become a big name yourself! ke 

And there are many other regular or occasional lic 
users of some form of the quiz. Holiday, the Curtis ny Oo zit 
travel-vacation slick, Independence Square, Philadel- in, 
phia 5, uses several in each issue. Success Today, Wee Wisdom, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City 6, Mo no 
new quarterly published by Basic Publications, Inc., has requested that we no longer list it as a market) ur, 
354 4th Ave., New York 10, uses half a dozen or “We are overstocked,” wrote Jane Palmer, editor§ ha: 
more regularly, ; “and we are being flooded with unusable material.) mz 

There are trade journals, farm journals, magazines Reach, 1145 Vine St., Hollywood 38, Calif., 4 ™ 
for the home, the for radio monthly edited by Dr. Hereward Carrington, 
ypes of periodicals, some of which already are using , er AA che 
knowledge-testers, many others which would use them The Woman, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 1 sta 
iE maad ones were available quotes its rates for non-fiction of interest to wom "er 

So, I repeat, if the quiz is a form of writing that i | Bit 
appeals to you, don’t be satisfied with submitting only in 
to the known users: instead, get up a quiz so good, Love Short Stories, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 1) bla 
so novel, so sharply slanted to some particular maga- '!5 Out of the market for serials. So, also, is Romanc@ 5). 
zine that the editor just Aas to take it! at the same address. : tray 
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ARTICLE and FILLER WRITING Revar 

under competent direction is easy and profitable. My f 

special course of instruction teaches plainly what subjects rurt 

to select, how to write about them, where to get informa- Experienced Ghost Writer and Selling Author insy 
tion, and where to sell the material zoe write. Write for Announces 1 

full particulars and terms, mentioning A. & J. Moving from Los Angeles to the quiet of the peed vas: 
MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE for a year of rest. No door bells and no telephones @ 20 

LITERARY INSTRUCTOR interrupt, so will take a few clients. Address Pierci mor 

23-A Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. eens County, Calif. Enclose postage for reply One 

please. 
Tell the Advertiser, “I Saw Your Message in A. & J.” ae 
14 The Author & Journali§’ Oct 
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Our New York correspondent writes: “Sam Curl 
(Arcadia House and Mystery House) has moved to 
123 E. 18th St., Zone 3. . Miss R. Ryler, editor, 
Miss America, has raised her age I.Q. a bit, appeal- 
ing now to older teen girls and younger ladies, 
up to the marriage appeal. . Atomic Action 
Magazines—Gem Detective, Chief Detective, and 
Prize Western—are buying again now fall is here. 

. . Dixie Digest started with the September issue 
(out in August). It is open for articles of Southern 
interest as the magazine is distributed in the South 
only. Office is at 512 Sth Ave., Zone 18. : 
The Marcel Rodd Co., Publishers, -whose editorial 
offices are at 7621-23 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46, 
Calif., is in no sense a regional house. Right now 
it is looking for quality fiction, suspense stories, 
“whodunits,” translations of European literature, and 
any good merchandisable literary property. ; 
Bernarr Macfadden is preparing a new publication to 
be called Bernarr Macfadden’s Detective Magazine. 
It will use 3000-6000 word stories of actual criminal 
cases, preferably murder, in which the trial has been 
completed and the case legally and officially closed. 

Emphasis should be on detective and investi- 
gative work rather than theory. . Case should be 
followed through from discovery of crime to sen- 
tencing of guilty. Only in exceptional cases 
will unsolved cases be considered. Articles will deal 
with personalities and events in the general field of 
criminology accomplishments of outstanding 
investigators; new crime detection techniques; unique 
theories in crime prevention; novel jail sentences; 
experimental penology; humorous slants on_ police 
happenings. The editors will use anything 
good from a short take to a full-length article. ; 
On all longer pieces a full outline should be for- 
warded to the editors. Rates will be 2 to 5 
cents. . . . Write William H. Toumey, editor. 
Address is 535 Sth Ave., Zone 17. . Note Mar- 
ket Tip on Format Design Company’s projected pub- 
lication. Another printer thinks he can be a maga- 
zine publisher! We're wishing him luck while pass- 
ing out the aspirins. . . . Salute, 19 Park Place, is 
now a market for general material. The Sat- 
urday Home Magazine, 235 E. 45th St., Zone 17, 
has a strong appeal to women readers, and is a good 
market for short articles that come back from top 
magazines. T. A. Robertson is editor. . . . The anti- 
sex campaign on books is being felt in all offices. 
Sex sections have been cut out in many books pur- 
chased, and some books have been returned with the 
statement, “Please clean and return.’ One circulating 
house will no longer print offensive words to the 
Bible belt, let alone any scenes. . The big drop 
in sales of books and magazines this past summer is 
blamed by some on soldiers not reading as much as 
they were. One editor says subscribers are now 
traveling instead of reading about it. Others say that 


readers are fed up with the great amount of trash that 


was published last year. Whatever is behind the drop 
in sales, the reduction is a fact and there may be even 
further drops unless writers put cleaner and more 
inspiring material into their stories and articles. The 
day of froth is over. The atom bomb has stirred up 
an appetite for seriousness, and heavy stories and 
more inspiring articles will get first consideration. 
One editor says, ‘People are beginning to come back 
to God. Editors better see to it that godlessness is 
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removed from literature if they want to stay in 
business.” 

Radio Mirror, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, pays 
$5 each for short poems. Writers should keep car- 
bons as no rejected verse is returned. 


Field and Stream, 515 Madison Ave., New York 
22, is now being edited by Hugh Grey. Requirements 
are still for illustrated articles, 1500 to 3000 words, 
on camping, hunting, fishing. Payment is on accept- 
ance at 3 cents up. 

Outdoors Magazine has changed its location from 
229 Boylston St., Boston 16, to 136 Federal St., 
(zone 10). This monthly “pays by agreement” for 
articles, stories, and cartoons on outdoor life, hunting, 
and fishing. H. G. Tapply is editor. 

Pacific Frontier and the Philippines has moved 
from 305 Temple St., Los Angeles, to 704 California 
St. It is now a quarterly. Need is for short stories, 
articles, essays, editorials, verse, photos. and cartoons 
depicting the problems and cultural potentialities of 
the people of the Pacific basin. Jokes and fillers are 
no longer desired. Payment is on publication at 1/ 
cent a word. Stanley B. Garibay is editor. 

em» Design Co., 250 W. 57th St.. New York 
19, is “engaged in creating a new magazine, luxur- 
ious in format and planned to appeal to comfortably 
fixed families,” according to M. Robert Rogers, gen- 
eral manager, and is in the market for short fiction 
and articles. Preference is for short stories in which 
the setting and central characters are people of im- 
portance, enmeshed in important goings-on. “Emi- 
nently suitable backgrounds include the theatre, Hol- 
lywood, cafe society, literature, the fine arts, the 
professions, etc. We will avoid conventional formula 
fiction. Slice-of-life pieces will be as welcome as 
those with carefully worked-out plots. Satire, as long 
as its base is not too esoteric, will also be welcome, 
as will artists and cartoonists with a flair for carica- 
ture. In non-fiction, our current interest is in 
authors who can write polished, readable pieces about 
painting, cinema, stage, radio, music, literature, fash- 
ions, design, travel, and the political scene.’’ Mr. 
Rogers states that he has no objection to material 
that has appeared in print before, provided it is still 
of interest and has previously appeared under reason- 
ably obscure auspices. “We will be particularly re- 
ceptive to newly discovered talent.’’ Prompt decisions 
are promised, with payment (at unstated rates) on 
acceptance. 


EVERY WRITER CAN AFFORD THIS BOOK 


MANUSCRIPT TECHNIQUE 


by Dee Davison Sledge 
NO WRITER CAN AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT IT! 


Now—at last! a book that answers every question of 
how to prepare and submit MSS. Written by the fore- 
most author’s typist. . . Adopted by the U. S. Army 
Quartermaster School, State Libraries, correspondence 
schools for writers, and many other public and private 
organizations. . . Recommended by Jack Woodford, 
Charles Carson, Robert Marlowe, and other noted writers 

. . and Dedicated to all writers everywhere! Postpaid 
_only $2.00. 

GUILD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


P.O. Drawer 7306 Houston 8, Texas 


When Writing Advertisers, Mention The Author & 
Journalist. 
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HERE IT IS! 
the FIRST directory of Canadian 
magazine, book, and radio markets. 


“CANADIAN 
MARKET PLACE”’ 


The Canadian markets for your fiction, arti- 
cles, verse, humor, photos, juvenile material, 
cartoons, book mss., radio scripts. 

The editors tell you what they want and 
what they will pay. 

Note: The CANADIAN MARKET PLACE 

will be published annually 
$1.00 postpaid 
MERCURY PUBLISHING CO. 
Douglas Bldg. Windsor, Ontario, Canada 


WRITERS’ BOOKS AND SUPPLIES 


Picking Checks from Newspapers, Magazines......50.25 
Writing News Stories and Feature Articles 1.00 
How To Write Stories That Sell 1.00 


ENVELOPES: 25 outgoing and 25 return for flat man- 
uscripts, $1.45 postpaid. Sizes: and 91/2x121 
Other books, courses, supplies. FREE Lists. 

Ralph Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas 


ONE DOLLAR A MINUTE 


CASH IN on your short-short stories. Discover the NEW 
speed method of writing. Method and author were pub- 
licised in Believe-It-Or-Not. 


Write short-shorts in TEN MINUTES—and SELL THEM! 


Send one dollar for your copy of ONE DOLLAR A 
MINUTE! We'll send treatise and free certificate to en- 
able you to have your short-shorts revised. Or, if you 
prefer, drop us a card and we'll send you the book for 
examination. If you don’t like the book, send _ it back; 
if like send a dollar. Book sent O.D. if you 

As a dded gift, we'll send y copy of oo 

HORT- -SHORT “STOR MARKETS if you. order the book 

at once 


One dollar brings you ONE DOLLAR A MINUTE— 
postpaid! 


Blue Hills Press 


“THE INDEPENDENT WRITER” 
MAGAZINE 
25c copy - - - - - - - = = = = $2.50 12 issues 
Canadian and Foreign - - - $3.00 12 issues 
(No Free Samples Available) 
For those who want to sell. If your newsstand or 
book store can not supply, order direct from: 


THE INDEPENDENT WRITER 
Somerville 24, 


by AIL simple skill, know-how, fact story of rich 


experience of author E. Rice day-by-day, no theory. YOU DO 
NOT NEED MONEY TO START THIS RICE WAY. His method 
automatically pays all bills at once, no ioans, pay as you go, no 
worry, quickly a home of your own all paid 
for. Rice paid off a $5,000 mortgage one year 
after using this skillful idea. Read how buyers 
of this book are making Rice’s plan go big 

. Does this sound fishy? Well, Rice has 
been doing it continuously for 46 years. He 
made this plan work when living in one room 
in a Boston lodging-house. Make this effec- 
tive idea go with anything you are selling or 
doing. Turn your city or country home, your 
work, your hobby, into money, follow for 
YOUR success the easy business pattern dis- 
closed in this book. Cloth-bound, 5% by 8% 
inches, {4th edition, best seller, enlarged to 
576 pages, 165 business adventures, no cut- 
and-dried teachy talk. Hundreds of buyers 
whose letters we show you declare emphati- 
cally it superlative goodness. PRICE $2.95 
postage paid, mailed same day check or 
money order is received. Address: 


Howard St. House, Melrose 76-10, Massachusetts 
“I Saw Your Ad in A. & J.” 


Dept. A. Blue Ash, Ohio 


New Jersey 


The easy way to start new, or expand your 
present occupation. Extraordinary  piain, 


Be Sure to Say, 
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Argosy, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, Lillian G. 
Genn, non-fiction editor, announces a change in its 
non-fiction requirements. “The backbone of ou: 
article and featute policy is now a lusty adventure 
written in lively style,” writes_Miss Genn. “We 
are also in the market for entertaining features on 
the outdoors, sports, hobbies, sex, colorful person- 
alities, success stories, and any other subject of inter- 
est to men. We are using several picture fact 
stories in an issue, for a new department called ‘Pic- 
tures Tell The Story.’ These must have a definite 
theme that is carried along by the captions. j 
Articles run about 1000 to 2300 words, but we oc- 
casionally use a longer piece if it is extremely inter- 
esting. We have several writers who take care of 
political and economic questions, so we are not in 
the market for anything on these subjects.” 

Manuscript, P. O. Box 54, Hollywood 54, Calif., 
promises payment on publication at 1 cent to 2 cents 
a word, plus royalties, for political-social articles, 
2000 to 3000 words, literary criticisms, short stories 
of unusual type or treatment, occasional verse, and 
news items of literary nature. R. X. Ambers is editor, 

Russell F. Moore, Publisher, 80 Wall St., New 
York 5, a new publishing firm, would like to see 
either non-fiction or fiction, book length, with wide 
popular appeal. Contract, according to Mr. Moore, 
provides advance and royalties on material accepted 
for publication. Reports in 30 to 60 days are prom- 
ised. 

Divine Healing Stories, formerly Your Faith, 205 

42nd St., New York, has, we are informed, “been 
discontinued for reasons beyond our control.” A 
subscriber reporting the discontinuance passes on 
this tip for readers who write for magazines of this 


type. “Such periodicals,’ he says, “require an afh- 
davit or other legally acceptable certification that the} -— 
story is a true description of actual psychic phe- 
nomena, before they print the yarn. Knowing this, 
I now attach to all manuscripts I send out that may 
come under this category, a legally notarized affida-f} _ 
vit. I figure by this bit of advance thoughtfulness | 9 
am saving the editor some time and postage, myselff} 
some trouble, and also I am insuring a quicker oa 
reception of my check.” fr 
Rural Family Journal, Moss Publications, 12759} be 
Boscobel Ave., New York, Arthur S. Moss, publisher, th 
states: ‘““We have no definite rates and treat each 
story individually, paying what we consider is the 
value of the story. However, I can state that out he 
minimum payment would be 14 cent a word andj] '" 
the maximum 2 cents a word.” aS 
Embers, Snell Enterprises, 62 Main St., Batavia, lo 
N. Y., announces that, due to circumstances beyond 
control, it was necessary to suspend publication. Tedif 3¢ 
W. Snell, editor, states that all material in the filed mi 
will be returned promptly if accompanied by return se! 
postage. “Those without postage will be held for] he 
60 days, pending receipt of same.” tut 
Recreational Review Leader, 1170 Broadway, New 
York 1, has been discontinued. on 
WANT HELP IN A HURRY? art 
COLLABORATIVE len 
Monthly or singly, ghosting, poetry, plots. M; t ma 
$3 to SM. Chicago LECTURES ANYWHER | 
MY TEC HNICAL LIBRARY: 
I—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! Technique) $1.00 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas) $2.08 15, 
3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything) $2.00 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advanced Technique) — $2.00 
MILDRED I. REID r 
2131', Ridge Blvd. Evanston, Illinois 
The Author & JournalisiOctol 
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Here Is the Easiest Way to 


WRITE for PAY 


| want new writers interested 
in cashing hundreds _ of 
checks of $1 to $100, offer- 
ed each month. No previous 


experience necessary. Send 


FREE 


INFORMATION 


postcard for 


information— 


FREE. 


Saunders It. Cummings 


467-A Independence Bldg., 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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WRITERS! 


Capitalize on the world’s greatest buying 
market. We sell at once stories, articles, novels, 
books. One client, F. S. Saunders, Bath, Me., 
writes: ‘‘Received the check for the sale of 
my short, ‘When Luck Ran Out,’—also, your 
friendly, constructive comments. Thank you for 
both. You certainly deserve credit for selling 
this short so quickly.”’ 


10% is our commission. If your manuscript 
has slight sales possibility, leave it to us to fit 
in the largest writer's market in the world. Send 
us several of your MSS. Be convinced. We are 
located where the sale can be made. 


Our fee is $1 per 1000 words for the first 
3000—plus 50c for each 1000 more. Our 
minimum fee for one MS. is $3. If we can’t 
sell, our friendly, constructive, criticism will 
help you revise to make the sale. Enclose re- 
turn postage. 


We read book-length novels free. Pay the 
express to our Office. 


Short stories with any theme or plot, and 
articles on social, economic and political prob- 
lems are in special demand. Send them now to 
make the sale. 


Manuscript Bureau 
154 Nassau St. Tribune Bldg. 
New York 7, N. Y. 


Open Your DoorTo Success! 


GHOST WRITING 
REVISIONS 
ADAPTATIONS 
ANALYSIS 
FICTION 
FEATURES 
PLAYS 
MOVIES 
RADIO 
TELEVISION 


Mary Kay Tennison 
719 WEST 116th STREET 
LOS ANGELES 44, CALIF. 


If you need help 


with your book, 
consult an Expert. 


Mary Kay Tennison, 


well known Hollywood 
“Ghost,” extends personal service on manu- 
scripts of any length. Write and 
state your problem. 


If you would like her literary adap- e 
tability Questionnaire, en- 
close One Dollar. This ques- 
tionnaire rates your talents 
and may aid you in choosing 
your own particular writing 
field. 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. The largest 
market open to inexperienced writers—and the only one 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN!! If you have 
ordinary writing ability, it is easily possible to earn the 
low cost of six months’ instruction before it is finished. 
W. N. Savage, Sang Run, Md. (graduate of the course) 
was paid $141 for articles and stories in one month. My 
specialized course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE 
JUVENILE MAGAZINES plainly teaches how to write 
for this wide-open market. Write for terms—mention 
The Author & Journalist 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


LITERARY INSTRUCTOR 
23-A Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


ll Do It For You! 


Are you sick of rejects? Have you some good story 
plots or ideas but lack the time or ability to write 
them up in the professional style essential to reap 
checks from editors? Then send your rejected 
scripts or ideas and plots to me with 50c reading 
fee for each short plot idea or script not over 
1500 words; $1 over 1500 and not over 3000; 25c 
each additional 1000 on same script; and | will 
read it and quote it and quote you a reasonable 
fee for rewriting, polishing, building up the plot, 
etc., on your story—in short, doing all possible to 
turn it into a better sales bet. If your plot or 
script has no potentialities for sale I'll not let you 
waste your money or it and will give you a brief 
criticism. Reading fee is credited against ghost- 
writing fee if accepted for this service. 


| have ghost-written millions of words of stories, 
articles, books, for hundreds of satisfied clients. | 
may be able to help you see your name in print 
and make money on your raw story material. Par- 
ticulars free. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


Dept. A NEW ULM, MINN. 


When Writing Advertisers, Mention The Author & Journalist. 


tober, 1946 
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WRITERS 
HERE'S A TWO-WAY SERVICE! 


The need is for outstanding original stories, books 
or plays or real drama with logic and strength. There 
just aren’t enough stories of such merit to go around! 

| want origiras, published stories, produced plays 
that have film possibilities. Special consideration is 
given book manuscripts for both publication and 
filming. 

| represent established authors as well as new 
writers and offer both sales service and criticism. 


Write today for my Free Booklet explaining 
my service. 
ADELINE M. ALVORD 
Established 1919 
6605 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood 28, California 


ED BODIN 

545 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 17, 
Bonded agent, sells to slick, pulp and 
book markets. He has no course and 
never circularizes, but treats authors as 
individuals. Welcomes talented writers 
only—not those who think they can buy 
their way. He sells his own writings, too. 


Here’s An Income From Your Typewriter 


MAKE MONEYcZ HOME 


OPERATE 


CLIPPI 


ew Spaper 
SERVI 
Re-WRITE for Cash while waiting for big 
sales! Start a_home-business newspaper clip- 
ping bureau. Let your writing earn the hun- 
dreds of $1, $5, $10 sales from rewritten news, 
Y 1) data, fillers, spots, typographical errors, no- 
tices, names, ads and odd Americana that has 


.,80 many countless markets today! Send for 
free details about this amazing, practical road toward 
writing for profit. 

CLIPPING BUREAU INSTITUTE 

617, Portsmouth, Ohio 


BIG DIME’S WORTH! 
Here’s Something New For Writers! 


Take your choice of any of these twelve new bro- 
chures by Wycliffe A. Hill, author of ‘Plot Genie” 
and “Article Writing Made Easy’’—for a dime each! 
Stamps or coin. 


Genie Formula for Radio or Stage Play Plot 
- The Article Writing Formula 

How to Syndicate What You Write 
How to Criticize Your Own Story 

How to Protect Your Story Idea 

How to Write a Book in Six Days 

- Plot Ideas From the Subconscious Mind 
. Story Writing Self Taught 

How to Write Your Life Story 

. How to Choose a Success Pen Name 
11. How to Market Your Story 

12. Interesting Story Openings 


All Twelve for $1.00. Descriptive literature on The 
Plot Genie System, including sample plot demonstra- 
r tion, and on “Article Writing Made y’’ sent free 
upon request. 


GENIE PLOT CARDS—10c 
Supply innumerable plot synopses. New! Dif- 


ferent! Practical! Demonstrates PLOT GENIE 
System. Enclose dime or stamps. 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. 305, 8161 West Third St., 
Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
(Please state if you own Plot Genie) 


Jr. Language and Arts, 222 W. Adams St., Chicago 
6, (first issue dated October, 1946) is in the market 
for fiction, features, fact, and fun for boys and girls 
2 through 12 years. Maximum length is 1600 to 1800 
words for fiction (shorter for younger children), 500 
to 1000 words for features on science, history, chil- 
dren in the news, hobbies, etc. “Very short stories, 
including portions written in verse, are needed for 
the 2-through-6 group,” states Adele M. Ries, man- 
aging editor. ‘‘Gag lines for cartoons, based on chil- 
dren’s experiences which they find amusing, are also 
welcome.” Miss Ries suggests that writers send with 
their first sample submission an outline indicating 
their training and experience in teaching and working 
with the above age group. Assignments will then be 
made by the Associate Editorial committee. 

California Horseman, Box 1215, Santa Barbara, 
Calif., has been suspended indefinitely. 

Ghost Town News, 112 W. 9th St., Los Angeles 
15, has ceased publication, but Adventures in Busi- 
ness, published by the same company, will continue. 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


The MacNab Historical Association, Foleyet, Ont., 
Canada, is offering a cash prize of $50 for the 
best poem submitted in its 1946 competition. Poems 
must never before have been_published or submitted 
to any other contest or competition. Residents of the 
United States and Canada are eligible. No poem will 
be returned, and the poet retains all rights in sub- 
mitted material. If, in the opinion of the judges, no 
poem submitted meets the standards set by them, no 
award will be made, but the 1947 award will be in- 
creased to $100. 

E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 4th Ave., New York, 
is now offering its third Lewis & Clark Northwest 
Award of $3000 for the most outstanding manuscript 
submitted by a Northwest author. Half of the award 
will be paid on acceptance, the remaining $1500 on 
publication of the winning entry. Manuscripts should 
not be less than 50,000 words in length, although this 
rule may be waived if, in the opinion of the judges, 
a shorter manuscript deserves the award. Both fiction 
and non-fiction are eligible, but not poetry, drama, 
short stories, or text-book material. Though all manu- 
scripts must be submitted by Northwest authors, they 
need not be Northwest in setting or subject. For full 
details, authors should contact the member of the 
Dutton Northwest Award staff in his territory, whose 
name and address follow: Alaska—Prof. Grant H. 
Redford, University of Washington, Seattle; Idaho— 
Prof. John Cushman, Head of the English Dept., Uni- 
versity of Idaho, Moscow; Montana—Dr. H. G. Mer- 
riam, Head of the English Dept., Montana State Uni- 
versity, Missoula; Oregon—Dean Alfred Powers, 
Oregon State System of Higher Education, Division 
of Creative Writing and Publishing, 521 Oregon 
Bldg., Portland; Washington—Prof George Savage, 
Division of Composition and Creative Writing, Dept. 
of English, University of Washington, Seattle. Clos- 
ing date of contest is February 1, 1947. 


NOVICE WRITERS PREFERRED 


We tell you what to write and how to write it. A 
Dime will bring booklet of Instruction to write and 
submit what we want. “You Can Learn to Write My 


Way.” 
CARL ANDERSON, EDITOR 
Established 1925 VINEBURG, CALIF. 


When Writing Advertisers, Mention The Author & Journalist 


The Author & Journalist 


October 


Authoritative Marketing 
and Criticism for the 
Beginning Writer 


oJ F you are weary of long, montonous delays in receiving reports on your work, and 
unexplained rejections, and if you are eager to place your output in the hands of a 
reliable agency which is especially anxious to line up a staff of coming young writers, 
your attention is sincerely solicited. 

Our agency offers distinctive advantages in the marketing of salable material and 
in authoritative criticism which will enable the beginner to evade long, painful and 
discouraging months and years of trying to sweat it out alone. 


With 25 years of writing and selling behind us, we are in position to tell you 
exactly what’s wrong with your story in the matter of plot, counter-plot, atmosphere, 
characterization, dialogue and straight but ever important story mechanics. We learned 
the inside but often baffling tricks of the game the hard way. They’re very easy once 
you learn your way around. Our quarter of a century of active production is available 
at very economical cost. If your story is ready to market, it goes straight to the hearts 
of the publishing field at New York City, Boston and Philadelphia. We have personal 
contacts every week. Reports are prompt and you are kept informed on every move 
your story makes. The maddening delays we suffered aplenty through a quarter of a 
century are not tolerated in this agency. 

Our charge for sales is a straight 10% commission. Short stories, novelettes and 
novels ONLY are solicited. Our fees are moderately low for the brand of service offered. 
We charge $3.00 for short stories or novelettes and $5.00 for novels. All types, both 
‘slicks’ and ‘pulps’ as well as book-lengths, are eagerly sought. Reading fees are dropped .. 
and we work with you on a straight commission basis after the sale of the first novel or 
the first short stories or novelettes. 

If your material proves unavailable for marketing, the criticism you receive on the 
work will show exactly why the effort failed. If the work warrants, the criticism will 
show exactly how the material can be whipped into salable condition. These criticisms 
come from the priceless experience which only 25 years of writing, selling, editing and 
publishing can safely guarantee. Theory and fifth-rate copy-book methods are unknown 
in this agency. 

So if you are discouraged or disappointed in the service you have been receiving, 
give us a trial. We are anxious to build up a staff of young, ambitious writers who will 
produce steadily through the years. But, unless you-are able to absorb sound, straight- 
from-the-shoulder criticism of a highly beneficial nature, we’re hardly the agency for i 
you. 

Our job is to develop writers with a future. And if you can use personal attention 
drawn from 25 years of literary work which has appeared in all leading magazines under 
my own as well as seven different pen-names, here’s the address and I’ll appreciate 
hearing from you: 


Ernie Phillips 


Poultney Vermont 


For Best Service, Mention The Author & Journalist to Advertisers. 
October, 1946 19 
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BE RIGHT! 


When You Speak 
When You Write 


with these books by © 
JOHN BAKER OPDYCKE 


SAY WHAT YOU MEAN 


Everyman’s guide to correct dic- 
tion and grammar. “A 700-page 
searchlight into error.’’ — The 
Philadelphia Record $3.75 


GET IT RIGHT ! 


An all-embracing treasury of cor- 

rect English uscge. ‘‘No, you can- 

not borrow it!’’—Detroit Times 
692 pages. $3,75 


TAKE A LETTER, PLEASE 


A key-manual that will help you 
get personality, conviction, and 
sparkle into your letters. ‘‘Covers 
the entire subject with amazing 
exhaustiveness.’’——The New Y ork 
Times 489 pages. #” 75 


DON’T SAY IT 


A 20,000-term handbook on spell- 
ing, pronunciation, usage, and 
meaning. “An invaluable ency- 
clopedia of everyday speech.” 
—Newsweek 850 pages. $3.75 


FUNK & WAGHALLS CO., Y. 10 


YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My pupils rank tops in magazine and volume publica- 
tion, and in anthology and other poetry contests. This 
nation-wide record improves constantly. 


For 25 years I have taught poets, versifiers, songwriters 
how to perfect and get the fullest returns from their 
verse, including my work as instructor in versification 
at New York University and William and Mary Col- 
.ege. Most of my work with private pupils, ranging 
from beginners to Pulitzer Prize winners, is done by 
correspondence. My Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 
($3.07) and Poets’ Handbook ($2.60) are now standard. 
Why neglect longer the many a yg from versifica- 
tion? Write today; you are unfair to yourself to delay 
longer. Send $1 for trial criticism of 1 poem. 


CLEMENT WOOD DELANSON, Wi. Y. 


New 
WRITERS 
NEEDED 


to re-write Ideas in newspapers, magazines and 
books. Splendid opportunity to ‘break into” fasci- 


nating writing field. May bring you 
$5.00 per hour spare time. Expe- F R F F 


rience unnecessary. Write — 


for FREE details. Postcard will 
do. NO OBLIGATION. D E TAI LS 
COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 


200-T72—-W 5. 7th St. St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Say, “I Saw Your Ad in A. & J.” 


Holiday, Ledger Bldg., Philadelphia 6, under its 
new editor, Ted Patrick, promises prompt decisions 
“We will try to pass on a definite decision within 
ten days, and where this is impossible, will make a 
valiant effort to give at least a report.” Referring to 
submitted manuscripts, Mr. Patrick says, “We have 
had quite a bit of difficulty with inaccuracies caused 
principally by the writer putting down something h¢ 
had heard without actually having seen it with his 
own eyes, or having tracked it down to learn whether 
or not it was so. We hope to raise the entire level 
of the quality of writing, and, of course, it is fatal 
for us to print inaccuracies on the subject of travel, 
a subject on which we are supposed to be the last 
word.” 

Ohio Sportsman, 844 Engineers Bldg., Cleveland 
14, is in the market for hunting, fishing, woods 
travel, camping articles, 750 to 2500 words. Pictorial 
features are especially desired. Varying rates are paid 
on publication, according to A. J. Fingulin, editor. 

Adventure, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, is 
paying 50 cents a line for ballad verse. Rate for fic- 
tion has been raised from a minimum of 11/4 cents 
a word to 2 cents. Current need is for serials. Ken- 
neth S. White is editor. 


Saint Magazine, 314 N. Robertson, Hollywood 36, 
Calif., asks that no further material be submitted, as 
plans for the magazine have been suspended indefi- 
nitely. 


THE HALF-HOUR RADIO PLAY 


(Continued from Page 12) 


open a door, see that you close it later. You can 
either label your sound effects “BIZ (short for 
business”) or “SOUND” or simply use parentheses 
as I have. Don’t atways use music bridges to change 
scenes. Try fade-ins and fade-outs, a pause, a door 
slamming, a dog howling and so on. Sometimes it 
is necessary to play music “under” your dialogue or 
have your characters speak ‘over’? music. You can 
fade a character in or out by having him step to or 
away from the microphone, respectively, or by having 
the engineer turn a dial. The latter is called a “board 
fade’’ and is an excellent scene-changer. 

Give directions to the characters on how to read 
lines, where necessary—just a word or two. A line 
can be interpreted in many ways and probably will 
be, otherwise. Follow the format set in the included 
examples. 

There are a number of taboos in radio. Avoid 
“double entendres’” where the secondary meaning 
might be risque. Don’t use words like “hell,” “jerk,” 
“damn” or the like. 

Above all, write what you know you can do best. 
Outline your play first, scene by scene, climax by 
climax. By synopsizing it. thus, you'll be able to 
check conflict, characterization, and action. Use a 
story hook where possible. Write brightly, juicily. 
Be alive! 


AMATEUR AUTHORS 


Will your work sell before it is known? Make it 
known by displaying it in SHOW WINDOW. Send 
self-addressed stamped envelope for a copy and par- 
ticulars. 


é SHOW WINDOW 


George P. Kingston 


1941 Collingwood Ave. Detroit 6, Mich. 


The Author & Journalist 
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YOU CAN WIN! 


Shepherd Students are America’s Biggest Win- 
ners in Prize Contests! You, too, can cash in 
on Contests when you learn the Secrets of 
Winning! Inexpensive Course! Write NOW 
for a FREE copy of the “SHEPHERD CON- 
FIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN,” filled with 
Prize Offers, Winning Tips and Winning En- 


tries. 
SHEPHERD SCHOOL 
Dept. A, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Often writers who are cramped by the short story form 
or unsuccessful in it, need a larger form to express 
themselves. My NOVEL WRITING PLAN is a day-by- 
day guidance through preliminary note-taking, organ- 
izing and expanding the idea, assembling the charac- 
ters, plotting, making up the chapters, balancing for 
dramatic emphasis, writing the first draft, and revision. 
Easy to follow, assures a soundly built book, the only 
kind that will sell. 

Why not try this Plan? A novel may be the form in 
which you will ‘“‘find yourself'’ as a writer. 


Write for free particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction and Criticism: Novel, Poetry, Short Stories 
745 S. Plymouth Blvd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Prompt, Accurate, Dependable, Service 
50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections Carbon Copy 


Irene H. Herlocker 
6346 Jefferson Ave. Hammond, Ind. 


POETS: Send _ self- addressed stamped envelope 
* for 1946 PRIZ ROGRAM; Quarterly 
prizes $25; Poetry Book Gontegk ete. You will re- 
ceive also description of HELP YOURSELF HAND- 
eons. ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES TO SEND 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25¢ a copy; $2 a year) 


624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 


GHOSTWRITER 


Seventeen years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. I do not tell what to do, I do 
it for you. Reference: Woman’s WHO’S WHO. 
Correspondence requires return postage. Natalie 
Newell, 2964 Aviation, Miami 33, Florida. 
rag HOW TO PLOT AND WHY: post- 
pa 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


High standards of performance, maintained 
year in and year out, explain the long life of 
the OLDEST WRITERS SERVICE (established 
ed E A complete service for short stories, 

BOOKS, articles, essays, verse—we criticize, 
revise, type, market. Catalog Free of Dept. J. 


Agnes M. Reeve, Director Franklin, Ohio 


ANALYZE HANDWRITING 


Qualify for Certified Grapho Analyst Degree at 
home, spare time. Credit, Employment, Personnel 
Managers, Business, Professional men, women use 
gra pho-analysis in. their work, earn substantial 
‘ees in spare time. Many study solely for personal 
benefit, no desire to earn money, find it so fasci- 
nating they start using it to add to their in- 
comes. Entertainment field pays well, up to $100 
in a week reported. Others establishing rofit- 
able practices as Vocational and Family Problem 
lors, Personality Teachers, and lecturers. 


GROWING—UNCROWDED PROFESSION 


More and more police use grapho analysis handling a 
and criminals. They understand how criminals think. Their 

handwriting tells. Men like Hugh Dunlap, university student, Harry 
Allen, retired preacher, use it in court, win cases, earn 
fees even before graduation. Only school in world de- 
voted to teaching grapho analysis offers thorough 
training to earnest, ambitious men and women regard- 
less of where resi live, small town, farm or city. Send 
for GRAPHO ANALYST, illustrated lesson, personal 
handwriting pies ae offer, ALL FREE. Must be 21 or 
over. Address A. I. G. A. Inc., 132 Noei, Missouri. 


THE GHOSTERS 
CRITICISM REVISION 
Those we are helping report excellent results in un- 
derstanding and sales. We can do for you what you 
probably cannot do for yourself . .. help you sell 
Report on one short story, under 5000 words, $1.00. 
Plot Book folio free with each report; folio alone 50c. 


WRITECRAFT SERVICE 


Box 202-3 Chicago Heights, Ml. 


WRITING FOR A LIVING 


By Richard Tooker 
Cloth, illus. jacket, 207 pages. Full of 


good, red meat! $2.50 postpaid, or 


send for circular. 
LIVING SUNLAND PUBLISHERS 
P. O. Box 148, Phoenix, Ariz. 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
OR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 


AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


In past years | have bored some 3000-3500 
stories ... articles... serials ... series. Now, 
I'm teaching it. 


e 
ALSO CRITICISM AND COLLABORATION 
Write for terms t: 
Dept. J 


WILL HERMAN 


5703 Broadway Suite No. 4 Cleveland, Ohio 


October, 1946 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need 
editorial revision of their scripts. 
Twenty years’ editorial experi- 
ence qualifies me to give expert 
assistance with short stories and 
novels. I am helping other 
writers make sales—I can help 
YOU make sales! 


EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES 
FREE READING AND REPORT 


on one short story if you mention 
The Author & Journalist 


Special Courses in Writing Short 
Stories—Writing for the Juvenile 
Magazines—and Writing Articles. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


LITERARY 
23-A Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 
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CONSULT 
A Selling Writer 


MY BOOKS SELL REGULARLY. | can make 
yours sell, too, when they have_ intrinsic 
merit. | provide editing, criticism or com- 
plete revision, as your work requires. 


BOOKS are my specialty, though short stories 
and articles are gladly accepted. | have no 
printed ‘“‘courses’’ or ‘‘lessons,’’ but give 
my personal attention to your manuscript. 


Write today for free details of my service. 
Let’s get started now—let’s make your story 
sell! 


601 SO. VERMONT AVE., LOS ANGELES 5 


CHARLES 


Interviews by 
arrangement 
only. 


Box 266 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


ACCURATE — NEAT 
SPEEDY, DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
50¢ 1009 Words 
One carbon furnished, if requested 


HELEN GREEN 


Chico, Calif. 


$ 


Over 300 markets PAY CASH for poems. 
types you write, Popular, Religious, Humorous, Chil- 
rens’, 
ous, markets are included in this mammoth list with 
their editorial needs, 
PLUS, 
marketing your poems. S 


MERLE BEYNON 
4627 Lewis Ave. S. E. 


POETRY PAYS $$$ 


Whatever 


$ $ 


Greeting Card, Love, Literary, or Miscellane- 


policies and when they pay. 
“Selling Your Verse,’’ complete instructions in 
PECIAL, with this ad, $1.00. 


Department 
Washington 20, D. 


BEGINNERS—WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES! 


You 


need only average ability and spare time to earn 


money writing for the juvenile magazines. From five 
years work with hundreds of writers in all fields of writ- 


ing, 


ginner’s best bet. 


I have learned that the juvenile field is the be- 
My new up-to-date six lesson course, 


prepared specially for beginners, will teach you how to 


write to sell. 


6233 Delmar Blvd. 


Send for particulars. 


HELEN McMILLIAN 
St. Louis 5, Mo. 


WRITERS ... WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 


Title Mag Price 
Yankee Frankenstein Sensation $175.00 
Taxicab Tidbits This Week 250.00 
The Scorpion True Detective 495.00 
a. | have written and sold the above articles plus 


1000 others in the past 15 years to over 100 dif- 
ferent national magazines. 


b. iy students—-WRITING AND SLANTING TO DI- 
CT ORDER ONLY—are featured today in scores 
of newsstand publications. 


oe have ceveloped a NEW--COMPLETELY PER- 
SONAE— ABSOLUTELY INDIVIDUAL—Course in 
Article Writing SLANTING YOUR PERSONAL 
TALENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MATERIAL TO 
SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 


d. offer AS UNIQUE—AS DIFFERENT—AS 
PRACTICAL—FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER OR 
THE PROFESSIONAL—-has ever before been made 
by a SELLING WRITER AND RECOGNIZED IN- 
STRUCTOR. 


Free details from: 


WILL H. MURRAY 
5703 Broadway Cleveland 4, Ohio 


AUTHORS’ SERV:CES in WESTERN CANA7A 


Critical Reading Editorial Appraisal 
Collaboration Typing Ghosting 
Individualized Attention 
E. JERVIS BLOOMFIELD 
Gabriola Island, British Columbia 


October Bargain—Closeout! 


We are closing out our stock of 1946 Catholic Year 
Book, the best compilation of Catholic markets. Only 
a few copies left. Regularly, $1.00; while they last, 
45c postpaid. “Detour Theory of Plotting,’’ by Sewell 
Peaslee Wright, 50c. 
A. & J. Book Dept, 


Box 600, Denver, Colo. 


PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Pica Type 


EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily, neat, accurate, 
and technically perfect manuscripts in correct style, 
with flawless spelling, punctuation, and grammar. 
First copy on Eaton—16 pound bond; carbon free. 
Mailed flat with your original. Fifty cents 1,000 
words. Novels, shorts. 


Marie Adams, 1612 High St., Des Moines, Iowa 


A. & J. TRAINING IN FICTION WRITING 


Absolutely Dependable — Professional — Personal 


For 25 years A. & J. has proved its ability to train writers success- 
fully. Ask for free booklet, “The Way Past the Editor,” and cou- 


pon for free MS. report. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE, 1835 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


A-J—10-46 


Tell the Advertiser, “I Saw Your Message in A. 


& J.” 
The Author & Journalist 
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THE A. & J. 
MARKET PLACE 


Reputable advertisers of miscellaneous products and 
services are welcome in this department. Rate is six cents 
a word first insertion, five cents subsequent, cash with 
order; box number counts as five words; add ten cents 
per issue if checking copy is wished. Literary critics and 
agents, correspondence schools, typists, and stationers, are 
not admitted to this column. All copy is subject to ap- 
proval by the publishers, and readers are requested to 
report promptly any dissatisfaction with treatment ac- 
corded them by advertisers. 


BIOGRAPHICAL CALENDAR for writing win- 
ning contest biographies. $1.00, seuneaan Other 
contest helps. Free information. Pattillo Agen- 
cy, Clanton, Alabama. 

THE PLOT BOOK, make your own. Create orig- 
inal plots from publishea stories without plag- 
iarizing, ethically. Folio shows how. Price, 50c. 
Money back guarantee. Also, Short Features. 
Where to get, how to write, where to sell, 25c. 
Need plots? Write us. Address, Writecraft Box 
202-J, Chicago Heights, Tl. 

WRITERS! Increase income selling information. 
New Folio gives full plan, $1.00. Details free. 
oameunon 66 Second St., D., Brooklyn 31, N. Y. 


AZINES— Reference Materials— Research— 
"Clippings — Pulps — Comics — Detectives — 
on Picture — American Weekly — Movie 
Stills — Petty, Varga, Hurrell Prints — Gags 
— Song Hits — Football Pro ms. World of 
Ideas — 1218 No. Western, Hollywood 27, Calif. 


WRITERS’ INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought and 
sold. Send your list for appraisal. Write for 
our list of new and used writers’ books. Hu- 
manity Press, 220 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 


60 SURE MARKETS pay cash for poems. List 
sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Willmar, Minn. 

WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and 
thereby sell as quickly as possible? Find an- 
swer in my ad, this magazine, page 21, NATA- 
LIE NEWELL, Ghostwriter. 


“PORTY DOLLARS A MONTH Writing Fillers,” 
Methods, Markets, 25c; “Rural Writer Plan” 
gets beginners’ checks, 25c; “Pay Side of Poetry 
Writing,” examples, markets, 50c; GLORIA 
PRESS, 1926'//. Bonsallo, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 

SOMEONE TO CARE—that universal need. Join 
THE FRIENDSHIP CLUB. Write Charlotte 
Kay, Box 670, Seattle, Wash. Postage, please. 

RATTLESNAKE STORIES wanted. If you have 
some, please let me see them. I need about 
thirty more before my book, “RATTLERS ON 
THE BUZZ,” is ready to print. Payment will 

g arrangement—at 
an early date. Contributor’s name will head his 
own story or anecdote. Write E. W. Hamilton, 
1103 Post St., Seattle 1, Wash. 

PHOTO-MAREETS, conting 2,000 markets, was 
the best compilation of the sort ever attempted. 
Now out of print, has great value. We have 
eight colors, offer for 45c, postpaid, while they 
last. A. & J. Book Dept., Box 600, Denver, Colo. 

THE SONGWRITERS’ BIBLE. “Tin Pan Alley.” 
A new and novel magazine. 4 issues for $1. 
Frankie Sabas, Publisher, Box 1. Lansford, Pa. 

PLOTTING THE SHORT-SHORT STORY—Help- 
ful 8-page pamphlet (8'/2x11), stiff covers, 50 
cents postpaid. Osborne Literary Service, 23 
Green, Wollaston 70, Mass. 

GAGWRITING MAKES FINE SIDELINE—Learn 
technique of writing gags, parodies, cartoon 
ideas. Particulars and 48-page jokebook, 10c. 
Don Frankel, AJ, 1508 S. Homan, °o 23. 


1.00. Mrs. 
am City, 


“HOW TO WRITE Articles That Sell,” 
nag 7. Day, 15 North 5 West, Bri 


Free MAGAZINE 


FOR WRITERS... 


If you would like to earn | ¢ i 
money by writing, or if you | 
already write for pay, you 
owe it to yourself to send 
for FREE copy of WRITER’S . 
GUIDE—the fastest-grow- 
ing, most comprehensive 
magazine of its type pub- 
lished. Nationally known 
writers tell you how to get | 
ideas, write and sell them. | 
Lists over 500 active buying © 
markets with editors’ needs, ' 
names and addresses, Sup- © 
ply of FREE copies limited 
so send for your copy 
DAY! Penny $2500 will do. Or today! 

12 SWos $2.00. Sent on FREE-TRIAL basis. 
SEND INEY now! Write today! 

WRITER’S pons @ 200-T64 S. 7th, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


@ WHAT PRICE GUIDANCE? 


For more than 25 years, writers have come to me for 
guidance and training, and today the number of my suc- 
cessful clients is legion. They are the beginners of ves- 
terday who realized that nothing less than the best help 
obtainable could lead them to their goal. 

The markets are booming. But it is a market of 
stories, not a story market. Ycu can’t sit tight and ex- 
pect any story to be carried along by the tide. Stories 
are still bought only if they are good, and writers still 
become successful enly if they have learned their craft. 
You still need skilled and sympathetic guidance to avoid 
the pitfalis, and guard against wasting time and effort in 
writing stories which, = because ot a single flaw 
might be easily remedied, persist in bouncing back at 
you. 

Here is a letter which peg these points: 

“More than ten years o you criticised one of my 
stories and told me I pd write. Since then. I have 
sold stories, features, and articles to a slew of magazines, 
including ADVENTURE, ARGOSY, CORONET, MAGA- 
ZINE DIGEST, THE WOMAN, THIS WEEK, virtually all 
the Westerns, and even had a reprint in THE READER'S 
jt GEST. I just want to say ‘thank you’ for those early 

ps.’ 

The name of this client—and you'll agree he’s versatile, 
to say the least— is yours on request, as are the names 
of as many others, now successful, as you wish. As one 
of them writes: “It is inconceivable to me that any 
writer having your help should not be hundreds of dol- 
lars better off than he who tries to ‘go it alone’. 

If your stories keep bouncing back, or if you want to 
learn what makes — — and “how professionals 
Ast that way,’ wr fo 44-page booklet, ‘‘T E 

TH ABOUT LITERARY YASSISTANCE.” which is 
FREE FOR THE ASKING. It gives my credentials, both 
as an author and a literary critic, tells something of my 
success as a builder of literary careers for over 25 years, 
and contains vital information, not obtainable elsewhere, 
designed to protect your pocket- book. 

It describes, too, the CRITICISM AND SALES SERV- 
ICE, and the PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION SERV- 
ICE which you should investigate if you really want to 
learn the ‘‘tricks of the trade’’ so necessary to success. 
The terms are surprisingly low. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


Author “The Profit in Writing’’ ($3.00); ‘“‘Wr iting Novels 
to sell’’ ($2.50); ‘‘Landing the Editors’ Checks’’ ($3.00); 
You Can Sell’ ($3.00); 
($2.50), etc. 
Author of stories and articles in leading magazines. 
Topanga 2, California 


“Builder of Literary Careers Since 1910” 


‘‘Mistress of Spears’’ 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


for placement under the Unified Sales Plan 


Complete coverage of all sales possibilities. 
stories, articles, plays, screen stories and radio dramas. 


International placement of your books, 
Circular A-106 Free. 


OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 


Established 1923 


507 Fifth Ave., New York 17 


For Best Service, Mention The Author & Journalist to Advertisers. 


( ‘ctober, 1946 
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“T’was brillig! 


THE WORLD 
IN BOOKS 


We don’t want to excite you by this lapse into 
jabberwocky but it is due to our haste in asking 
a simple question 


Do you know that you have been missing 8,500 
of the new books published every year? Do you 
know that—next to THE WORLD IN BOOKS—the 
best review medium in the country reviews a mere 
15% of the new titles? 


We found out—and that is why THE WORLD IN 
BOOKS contains from two to ten times as many 
reviews as any other magazine, anywhere. It’s 
the key to the thousands of books you’ve been 
missing, as well as the door to plenty of interesting 
features—cartoons, illustrations, contests, human 
interest stories, and amusing anecdotes. 


A magazine of brief news reports that will keep 
you informed on a variety of subjects—from woo- 
ing to weaving, from poker to politics, from mo- 
nogamy to the communistic life of an ant! 


A magazine which conveniently classifies books 
according to subject, so that you can go directly 
to the books that interest you. 


Of course you are right in demanding reviewers 
who are outstanding experts in their fields: The 
Board of Reviewers on THE WORLD IN BOOKS 
includes some of the most distinguished names in 
the American scene—famous authors, professors, 
lawyers, doctors, engineers, military leaders, busi- 
ness experts, and the like. You will find their 
opinions every month in THE WORLD IN BOOKS. 
THE WORLD IN BOOKS is your magazine. Get 
your subscription now! 


CALL FOR MAGAZINE STORIES 
AND BOOK MANUSCRIPTS !! 


With new magazines being published and book 
publishers about to return to former policies, 
NOW is the time to ACT. 


The market is good, and editors are seeking 
new writers. If you have time and writing 
ability, this is your harvest season and you need 
an established agent to handle your scripts 
promptly and efficiently. 


Ask for our magazine map which shows our 
location and explains how we help you get your 


share of the checks. 
‘ 


Typing service at regular rates. 


Careful consideration given to all requests for 
information. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


Successor to Daniel Ryerson 
Phone: Ashland 4-7265 


155 East Thirty-Ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
In the HEART of the publishing district. 


Specializing in personal submission to editors. 


THE WORLD IN BOOKS 
30 Winchester Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 


Gentlemen: 
Please enter my subscription for THE WORLD IN 
BOOKS as follows: 
36 months for only $1.00 
(Canada and foreign countries $1.l0 extra) 
Enclosed you will find: 
Money order 


“(Please print) 


PROFESSIONAL COACHING 
FOR A. & J. READERS 


Send your manuscripts to our Criticism De- 
partment. Get a complete report on plot char- | 
acterization, style; an expert analysis of mar- | 
kets. Obtain the professional coaching counsel 
of the A. & J. Staff. 

We have examined the early work of thou- 
sands of writers, many of whom, receiving our 
constructive help, have later made magazine 
covers and book lists. 

Our research in current literary trends and } 
writing methods, coupled with the judgment 
based thereon, are professionally at the service 
of Criticism Department clients. 

Let us see some of your work. 

You can be confident that qualities of crafts- | 
manship ana appeal will be completely rated. 
If we consider your manuscript has prospects 
of sale, with or without revision, our detailed 
personal report will include a list of prospective 
buyers. 

Criticism fee—-$2 for first 1000 words, then 
50 cents a thousand to 10,000 words; over 
10,000, 40 cents a thousand. Fee and return 
postage should accompany manuscript. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 
P. O. Box 600 Denver 1, Colo. 


When Writing Advertisers, Mention The Author & Journalist 


in 
| 
| 
Address 


| 
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